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PAMOUS INNS AND THEIR SIGNS 


The Lea ther ‘Bottle Immortalised by Charles Dickens as the refuge wherein Pickwick discovered 
AT COBHAM: KENT the love-lorn Tracy Tupman drowning his sorrows, ‘‘ The Leather Bottle” 
is the weekly resort of the Dickens Sunday Morning Club, and has a 
Dickens Room filled with pictures and relics associated with the great 
Victorian novelist. Twice enlarged in recent times, the inn preserves much of its original fifteenth century character 
and timberings. Above the inn, a leather bottle, an ancient receptacle for containing wine or beer, hangs in juxtaposition 
to a sign showing that great-hearted gentleman Samuel Pickwick. Famous inn signs and their interesting lore are among 
the delights which John Boyd Dunlop’s introduction of the pneumatic tyre has conferred upon the motoring community. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 16, 1949, 


THE RESULT OF COMMUNIST EXPLOITATION OF THE LONDON DOCKERS’ TRADE UNION LOYALTY, AND “A DELIBERATE 


ATTEMPT TO HOLD UP THE BUSINESS OF THE WHOLE COUNTRY”: 


The unofficial London Dock strike, which by July 7 involved 8796 men and ninety- 
seven ships, with others undermanned, began on June 27. On July 2 a group of four 
Labour M.P.s, after investigating the case and the men’s grievances, declared that * the 
Trade Union loyalty of the London dockers is being exploited by the Communist 
element,” and passed certain vital information to the Home Secretary for investigation 
by M.1.5. On July 6 the Minister of Labour, Mr. Isaacs, said in the House: “ This 
is a deliberate attempt to hold up the business of the whole country and we are 
He announced that troops would be used to unload vital 


not going to submit to it.” 
between two Canadiar 


food cargoes. The origin of the strike lies in a quarrel 


IDLE SHIPPING IN LONDON’S “ROYAL” GROUP OF DOCKS. 


seamen's unions—the Communist-controlled Canadian Seamen's Union, and the Seafarers’ 
International Union, which is affiliated to the strongly anti-Communist American 
Federation of Labour. Earlier in the year Communist representatives of the C.S.U. 
travelled to various vital sea-fronts to align dock-workers in an attempt to boycott 
all Canadian shipping manned by S.I.U. members. In Bristol and Liverpool docks 
this attempt broke down some time ago, but subsequently met with greater 
success in London, where it centred on the Canadian ships Beaverbrae and Argomont 
Our aerial view shows (|. to r., foreground) the King George V. and Albert Docks, 
with the Victoria Dock, in which the Beaverbrae was lying, in the background. 
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I RITAIN staggers from crisis to crisis. She has 

been doing so during the greater part of my 
adult lifetime; and now seems to be blundering 
heavily into a new one. She does so because those 
who govern her and direct her course have so little 
idea where they want her to go. Their minds, 
rooted in the shibboleths and political aspirations 
of the past, are apparently so sterile that an 
original creative policy is beyond their compre- 
hension, I am not referring to the present 
Government in particular, though it has 
certainly made many blunders and reaped an 
imposing harvest of crises, of which the latest 
looks like being both the most imposing and 
the most unpleasant of all so far experienced. 
Il am thinking rather of the whole succession 
of worthy but unimaginative Party politicians 
and bureaucrats who for the past thirty years 
have been following one another—and carrying 
a confused and apparently purposeless England 
with them like sleepy sheep through a gate. 
Only in war have they had any success, and 
then because, having a strong sense of decency 
and propriety—their saving virtue—they have 
left the real conduct of affairs to professional 
soldiers, sailors and airmen, who at no time 
in our history have been better educated in 
their profession, more able and more original- 
minded. Indeed, I find this last circumstance 
a source of some comfort and encouragement. 
For if Britain in the middle of this so far 
dismal twentieth century can produce pro- 
fessional fighting men of such brilliance and 
ability, | cannot see why she should not, 
under changed conditions, produce statesmen 
and administrators of a different calibre 
altogether from the mediocrities—if that is 
not too hard a word for worthy, well-meaning 
and industrious men—to whom we have of 
late years grown accustomed, and as great 


doors were left open day and night. 
By the evening of May 3, four eggs had been laid, and later there were six. 
Visitors usually caused her to fly off, but she grew 
accustomed to the Rector and his whistle. The male bird flew in and out. The only sound 
made by the birds was that very curious one described by W. H. Hudson as ‘a prolonged note 
note of some insects and the bat’s cry, it is inaudible to some 


sat peacefully through all services. 


so acute that, like the shrill 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


that the only way we could hope to defeat Germany 
was through the medium of a French Army and under 
the leadership of French generals. What is so 
depressing about these rule-of-thumb men and their 
mentality is their ignorance of their country's history 


A ROBIN IN CHURCH. 





THE CHURCH IN WHOSE LECTERN A ROBIN HATCHED HER BROOD: A SUMMER VIEW 


OF RINGSFIFLD CHURCH, SUFFOLK, 


In our issue of June 4 we reported the story of the robins which had built their nest in the 
lectern of Ringsfield Church, near Beccles, in Suffolk. 
the sequel, as told by the Rector, the Rev. H. S. Verrells : ‘“‘ The robins began to build during 
Holy Week (April 10-16), and left the nest unfinished for nearly three weeks. 
Early in May it was found that the nest was completed. 
The mother bird 


Our readers may be interested to hear 


The church 


and their failure to realise how ephemeral and accidental 
were the conditions on whose now non-existent 
existence they persist in relying. In 1940 and 1944, 
as Churchill, with his knowledge of our military history 
foresaw and preached, we did not’need a French Army 
to survive and triumph any more than we 
had needed one in the days of Elizabeth, 
Marlborough, Chatham and Wellington. In 
1949 we do not need an agricultural world 
to take our manufactured goods in exchange 
for food any more than we needed such a 
world in 1558 or 1689 or 1660 or 1784, or 
any of the other great dates in which England, 
after an internal upheaval, set her house in 
order and solved her difficulties by her own 
efforts. Our population is bigger, but so are 
our means if we utilise them. We can make 
the food and all the other things we need 
ourselves, here in this rich and fertile island 
and in our great Empire and the Common- 
wealth, if we only make up our minds to 
it, just as we made the armies, aircraft and 
weapons we needed in the great days of 
achievement between 1940 and 1944. I know, 
of course, that it is going to be difficult and 
that it will take time, and that we shall 
have to suffer privations while achieving it. 
But as there is no alternative, and as we are 
already suffering privations and shall suffer 
far worse ones through continuing in an 
unrealist and ignoble course which can never 
lead anywhere at all but to ruin and disaster, 
why should we shiver and turn our backs 
on a course of resolution and hope merely 
because it is attended with difficulties and 
suffering ? The longer we delay taking it, 
the greater must be our sufferings and diffi- 
culties. As I wrote in my “ English Saga” 
nine years ago, in the summer of Dunkirk 
and the Battle of Britain : 


Her capacity for making profits by foreign 


and creative as any of their predecessors. persons.’ Within the walls of the little church it was a clear, beautiful sound, especially 
Statesmen and administrators. that is. as towards evening. On June 1, the hatching out began, and with it many fresh, interesting 
incidents. The birds chose to fly, not through a near window, but the whole length of the 


able in peace as Churchill proved in war, or 
as Pitt, Peel, Disraeli, Gladstone and Salisbury 
were in the past. If in this age we can pro- 
duce a Montgomery, an Andrew Cunningham, 
an Alanbrooke, a Portal, a Wavell, a Slim, 
an Alexander, a Somerville, an O'Connor, 
a Tedder, a Harris, a Slessor, and many more 
to match the great fighting commanders of 
the past, we can, presumably, do the same 
in the leadership of peace. But only if we 
can recruit our statesmen and administrators, 
as we did in the past and as the Navy, Army 
and Air Force do in the present, from schools 
of character, experience and leadership comparable to 
those that formerly gave England her political and 
economic ascendancy. It is not without significance 
that the two men—Churchill’s leadership apart—-who 
inspire most confidence in the public at large, outside 
the narrow partisanship of the Parties, are Lord 
Woolton and Ernest Bevin, both men who served their 
apprenticeship in public life far from the deadening 
and conventional routine of modern Whitehall and 
Westminster. Both, one feels, could give Britain the 
leadership she needs. 

What is the course that we must take if we are 
to escape the difficulties that beset us? The answer 
is simple : the course that we were forced to take in 
two at first disastrous wars but, having once taken, 
that led us to victories of almost inconceivable com- 
pleteness—all the more inconceivable for the speed 
with which our statesmen and administrators have 
since thrown them away. That course is to rely on 
ourselves and ourselves alone. This course appears 
quite impossible to those who now rule us ; they are so 
obsessed with the all-importance of the economic 
conditions that prevailed in the nineteenth century 
that they cannot conceive of any other conditions, and 
suppose that if these no longer operate—and they quite 
palpably do not to-day—we must ultimately become 
bankrupt and starve. The most they appear able to 
hope for is either for those vanished conditions to 
return or for a staving-off for as long as possible of the 
evil day. In much the same way gentlemen in the 
toreign Office, well supported by persons of equally 
blinkered vision in the House of Commons and country, 
supposed between the wars, on the analogy of 1914-18, 


when 


nave to reach the out-of-doors, and 
commenced. 
watching. 

the children. 
possible alighting point, not daring for many minutes to approach the nest. 
towards the hole in the lectern, a quick gobbling down, and the light, tremulous twitter of the 
fledgeless ones, a dash over the heads in the pews, and out through the porch for more. This 
continued for one more week, the birds growing rapidly every day, and their shrill, piping cries 
On the eve of Trinity Sunday the first of the six had tumbled 
By the next midday, the nest was empty, and only one fledgling was left 
It seemed altogether appropriate 


for food ever more incessant. 
out ot the nest. 
perched, defiant and demanding, on the base of the font. 
that the robins should first see the glories of a perfect June day on Trinity Sunday (June 12) 


‘All Thy works shall praise Thy Name in earth and sky and ssa: God in Three 


Persons, Blessed Trinity.’ 


ROBIN, 
SiTTinG ON EGGS IN 


LECTERN 


PLEASE 
RE CAREFUL 





THE LECTERN IN WHICH THE ROBINS BUILT A NEST AND 
REARED A FAMILY OF SIX, 


trade impaired by a Continental blockade and 


the great, toilsome scramble to feed six hungry beaks her foreign investments mostly evaporated or 

The female bird was the braver in overcoming the natural dislike of a human 7 
Whit-Sunday was a day of much interest to all who came to church, especially 
Both parent birds hopped, with beaks full of green caterpillars, on to every lands of promise 
Then—a sudden dart a 


frozen, Britain to-day has still two supreme 
assets—the character fof her people and _ the 
won for her in the past. 
Both have been neglected : both, despite defective 
leadership and lack of human vision, survive. 
The one is her guarantee of victory. The other 
is her opportunity for fulfilling the English 
dream. ... Canada and Australia, New Zealand 
and the Rhodesias are the life-line of the 
English future. There lies the appeal for the 
British people from the slum, the dole and 
the regimentation of the factory. 


Nothing that we can do to-day can put back the 
clock to 1860. We tried to do so after the First World 
War, and it is folly doubled to attempt to do so after 
the Second. The issue at present between our principal 
political parties is whether Socialism or Capitalism is 
the justest and most efficient system, given the 
economic conditions of the mid-nineteenth century. 
Both parties completely fail to realise that neither 
Socialism nor Capitalism can work if based on an 
hypothesis which does not exist. What could be more 
fantastic, as I have pointed out again and again, than 
a Government composed of men who blackguarded 
their predecessors for their inability between the wars 
to export enough manufactured goods to provide 
sufficient purchasing-power for the then unemployed 
masses, pursuing, under far less favourable circum- 
stances, an export-or-perish policy when it is as plain 
as a pikestaff that the purchasing-power of Britain in 
external world markets is steadily diminishing and, 
but for American aid—a temporary prop only—would 
already have resulted in a debasement of our living 
standards to the point of starvation? Never again 
in the lifetime of any man living will this country 
be able to obtain enough food—and many other things 
—to assure a decent life for her people from the surplus 
productions of other nations. She can only do it by 
increasing the production of her own and that of the 
great lands of promise with which, thanks to the fore- 
sight and courage of our forbears, she is associated. 
If we could only grasp this truth and apply it, as we 
gtasped an even more unpalatable truth in 1940, 
we should find ourselves in a very different world 
and mental atmosphere in ten years’ time. 
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A GOVERNMENT ANSWER TO AN UNOFFICIAL STRIKE: TROOPS AS STEVEDORES. 


EA ARRIVES FOR NAVAL RATINGS FROM CHATHAM WHO OPERATED THE WINCHES IN THE 
OPERATION TO UNLOAD VITAL FOOD CARGOES IN THE LONDON DOCK STRIKE. 


IN THE 
TROOPS. 


STAR, A REFRIGERATED MEAT SHIP 
SHIP TO BE UNLOADED RY THE 


ARGENTINA 
THE FIRST 


THE 
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LYING 
VICTORIA DOCK 


BARGES 
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As announced by Mr. Isaacs, the Minister of Labour, on July 6, troops began on 
July 7 to handle food cargoes held up in the London Docks by the unofficial but 
widespread strike, whose origins are discussed on our front page. The first contingent 
were eighteen naval ratings from Chatham Dockyard to run the winches and 300 men 
of the Scots Guards and Coldstream Guards to handle the foodstuffs. Their first job 
was the Argentina Star, lying in the Royal Victoria Dock and carrying about 
3000 tons of Argentine beef. On July 8 another 700 troops and 150 naval ratings began 
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work in the docks. As a first result, some transport drivers who carry meat from the 
docks to Smithfield decided not to handle meat unloaded by the soldiers. The crux 
of the strike appears to be that the dock authorities insist ships must be unloaded in 
rotation, and accordingly work must begin on the Beaverbrae and Argomont, while the 
strikers claim that these are “ black” ships, i.¢., involved in an industrial dispute, and 
therefore may not be handled as long as they are “ black,"’ and that the authorities’ 
refusal to allow other work to proceed first amounts to a lock-out. 
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FETTES COLLEGE—FOUNDED BY THE MUNIFICENCE OF AN EDINBURGH MERCHANT: THE TOWERING 


The really old Scottish schools are the famous day schools, and the great public 
schools of the country—in the English meaning of that term—were either born 
or shaped under the force of that nineteenth-century impulse which is identified 
with Dr. Arnold of Rugby. Merchiston Castle School was established in 1833, 
Glenalmond was founded in 1841, Loretto came into being in the ‘60's; and 


the story of Fettes College is as follows. Sir William Fettes, who was born in 
1750 in Edinburgh, was an extremely successful merchant, twice Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh. He retired from business in 1800 and in 1830 executed a trust 
disposition of the majority of his estate to form an endowment “for the 
maintenance, education and outfit of young people whose parents have either 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL 
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ING | MASS OF THE MAIN BUILDINGS OF THE GREAT SCOTS PUBLIC SCHOOL, SEEN FROM THE NORTH-EAST. 





rn in died without leaving sufficient funds for that purpose, or who from innocent opened in 1870, with a number of boys receiving free education and board on 
ovost misfortune during their own lives are unable to give suitable education to their the foundation, with other boys eligible on payment. This system was con- 
trust own children.”” After his death in 1836, the funds, then amounting to £166,000, firmed in 1886 with slight modifications and obtains to this day. In our drawing 

the were allowed to accumulate until in 1864 the building we show was begun on the memorial of both world wars can be seen in the left background. Drawings 
sither || one of Fettes’ estates, Comely Bank, near Edinburgh, and the College was showing interiors and scenes of life at Fettes to-day appear overleaf. 


ECIAL | ARTIST, BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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“HOUSE” LIFE IN A SCOTS PUBLIC SCHOOL: STUDIES AND A DORMITORY. 


Drawn BY OUR SpeciaAt Artist, Bryan DE GRINEAU. 
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‘*HOUSE "' LIFE AT FETTES COLLEGE: PART OF THE “STUDY AREA" IN KIMMERGHAME HOUSE, SHOWING STUDIES—FOR WHICH BOYS ARE ELIGIBLE AFTER A YEAR 
AT THE SCHOOL—OPENING ON TWO FLOORS INTO A CENTRAL COMMON ROOM WITH ARMCHAIRS, PIANO AND BILLIARD-TABLE. 
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DORMITORY LIFE AT FETTES: A VIEW OF THE INTERESTING ‘“ HORSE-BOX'' CUBICLES WHICH ARE TYPICAL OF THE SCHOOL. THIS PARTICULAR EXAMPLE WAS DRAWN 
IN KIMMERGHAME HOUSE. THE PRESENT UNIFORM IS BATTLEDRESS TOP, WITH THE KILT OR GREY FLANNEL TROUSERS OR SHORTS. 


Fettes College stands entirely within its grounds and plantations on a site of over , the environs of the city."’ Some of the boys live in the College itself, the chateau- 
200 acres magnificently placed on the outskirts of Edinburgh. When we described like building our artist has drawn on pages 76-77; others in four houses— 
the laying of the foundation-stone in our issue of July 9, 1864, we wrote: “ The Glencorse, Moredun, Carrington and Kimmerghame—which are situated in the 
position commands a striking view of the slopes of the New Town, the great woods which surround the college. We show here two characteristics of life in the 
entral ridge of the Old Town, and the neighbouring rocks, hills, monuments and houses~;namely, the system of studies giving on a central common room: and the low 


towers... . The situation is one of the finest that could have been secured in cubicles of the dormitories, which combine ease of supervision with a quota of privacy. 
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COLLEGE LIFE AT FETTES: SCENES IN THE GREAT EDINBURGH FOUNDATION. 


DRAWN BY OUR SpectiaL Artist, Bryan ve GRINnEAv. 
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COMMUNAL LIFE AT FETTES: A CORNER OF THE GREAT DINING-HALL IN COLLEGE, WITH A MASTER AND TWO PREFECTS AT THE HIGH TABLE NEAR THE STONE FIREPLACE 
CARVED WITH THE FETTES ARMS. BOYS DO THE WAITING AT TABLE IN ROTATION. 
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CLASS-ROOM LIFE AT FETTES: THE OLD FIFTH FORM ROOM IN THE COLLEGE, WITH THREE BOYS DOING SPECIAL WORK UNDER A MASTER. THE CURIOUS HORSESHOE DESK 
IS CUT, CARVED, SCARRED AND BURNT WITH THE IDLE FANCY OF GENERATIONS OF BOYS, THE INITIALS OF MEN NOW DISTINGUISHED BEING STILL LEGIBLE THERE. 


view to qualifying for higher professional training or a University. Rugby football, 


On this page our Artist has shown two aspects of the general school life at Fettes 
College. Fettes is an independent public school, is not State-aided and is not, 
therefore, affected by the terms of the new Education Acts. The religious training 
is Protestant, but not denominational, with, however, visiting Chaplains for both 
Presbyterian and Episcopalian boys. There is no rigid division into Classical 
and Modern sides, but in the higher forms boys can choose special subjects with a 


cricket and hockey are compulsory games, and there are facilities for fives, squash 
rackets, lawn tennis and swimming; and there is a nine-hole golf-course which 
was, however, cultivated during .the war. Before the war top-hats and tail-coats 
were worn, but the uniform now is a grey lumber ja¢ket or battle-dress top 
combined with either the kilt or grey flannel trousers or shorts 
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“BENJAMIN CONSTANT”: By HAROLD NICOLSON." 
An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


To show how he adored her he arranged a semi- 
suicide by poison. ‘Madame de Stael, 
swathed in multi-coloured scarves, had hurried 
to the bedside of the dying man. ‘It is for 
you,’ he gasped, ‘ that I perish.’ She muttered 
some words of solace, at which he drew her 


“a ENJAMIN CONSTANT is best known,” the publishers remark,“ as the 

author of ‘ Adolphe.’ The composition of this small masterpiece occupied 
fifteen days in a life of sixty-three years: there are thus many other things to 
be said about Benjamin Constant.”’ So there are: had ‘“ Who’s Who” been 
in existence in his time, his outward activities would have filled a respectable column 
or half-column : writing a book in a fortnight was not the only way in which he cut 
a figure. As the nearest thing I can discover to what would have been a “ Who's arm towards him and covered it with 
Who” entry, I take this from a standard Biographical Dictionary : ‘‘ Constant de passionate kisses. His recovery thereafter was 
Kebecque, Henri Benjamin, author and politician, was born of French Huguenot immediate.”” She washed and scented herself 
ancestry at Lausanne, 25th October, 1767. Educated at Oxford, Erlangen and after the contact, remarking ‘‘ that man fills 





THE HON. HAROLD NICOLSON, THE AUTHOR 
OF THE BOOK KEVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
Mr. Harold Nicolson is well known as an 


author and critic. He was formerly in the 
Diclomatic Service, and served on the 
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Edinburgh, he in 1795 settled in Paris as a publicist. He me with an — British Delegation to the Peace Conference 
entered the Tribunate in 1799, but was banished from mountable physical of 1919. He was a Governor of the B.B.C. 
os . » . : . . = . si ot We from 1941 to 1946. In 1947 he joined the 
France in 1802 for denouncing the despotic acts of repulsion ee fa Party. His books include : “ Public 


within a few weeks 
the two had made a 
compact, swearing: 
“We promise to 
dedicate our lives to each other ; we declare that we regard 


Faces” (1932), ‘ Marginal Comment” 

(1939), “ The Congress of Vienna” (1946), 

* The English Sense of Humour ” (1947) and 
“Comments” (1948). 


Napoleon. After travelling in Germany and Italy with 
Madame de Stael, he settled at Gottingen. On Napoleon's 
fall in 1814 he returned to Paris; during the Hundred 
Days became one of Napoleon’s Councillors, though, 


previously, he had styled Napoleon a Genghis Khan ; 
and, after the second restoration of the Bourbons, wrote 
and spoke in favour of constitutional freedom. He was 
returned to the Chamber of Deputies in 1819, and became 
the leader of the Liberal Opposition. He died 
8th December, 1830. ‘ De la Religion’ (5 vols., 1%&4-31) 
is a notable work. He likewise wrote a remarkable novel, 
‘ Adolphe’ (1816), a short story of love and disillusion. 
His Correspondence appeared in 1844, his ‘ Cuvres 
Politiques ’ in 1875, his letters to Madame Récamier and 


ourselves as indissolubly bound together ; that our future 
shall in every sense be a common destiny ; that we shall 
never either of us contract any other connection; and 
that, the moment we are in a position to do so, we shall 
render even closer the bonds which now unite us.” 
Constant added to this: ‘I declare that it is from the 
very bottom of my heart that I enter into this engage- 
ment; that I know nothing on earth so adorable as 
Madame de Stael ; that during the four months I have 


now passed in her company, I have been the most blissful 
man on earth ; and that I regard it as the greatest good 
fortune of my life to be able to render her youth happy, 
to grow old gently by her side, and to reach the final 
bourne in company with one who understands me and 
without whom nothing on this earth would be worth 
while.”” And, after twelve years, there is an entry in his 
diary : ‘‘ Yes—assuredly—and more than ever—I must put 
an end to all this. She is the most selfish, demented, un- 
grateful, empty and vindictive of women. Why did I not 
break with her long ago? She is odious to me, unendur- 
able. I shall die if I do not bring the thing to an end. 
All the volcanoes of the world are less eruptive than she is. 
She is like an old attorney, her hair entwined with 
serpents, who in alexandrine verses insists upon the execution of a contract.” 

I confess that I have never met a solicitor like that: but it is evident 
that the man was at the end 
of his tether. The upshot was his 
novel, bred from “ indignation and 
despair.” ‘The theme of this 
short masterpiece is the conflict 
between duty to oneself and duty 
to another which confronts a man 
who has ceased to love a woman by 
whom he is still adored. Byron 
(who had considerable experience 
of such situations) was induced by 
Madame de Stael to read the book 
in the summer of 1816. ‘It is a 
work,’ he wrote to Samuel Rogers, 
‘which leaves an unpleasant im- 
pression, but very consistent with 
the consequences of not being in 
love, which is, perhaps, as disagree- 
able as anything, except being so.’ 
Yet the theme of ‘ Adolphe ’ is more 
subtly intricate than anything that 
Byron, with his easy-going humour, 
could conceive.” 

Why shouldn’t Byron have his 
“easy-going humour”? For all 
his complexities and bursts of 
abominable conduct, he was, and 
remains, a companionable man. He, 
like Constant, was introspective and MME. DE STAEL, 
egoistic and prone to impulsive ‘SA!LES MUSEUM. 
contacts which led him into trouble : Reproductions from the book “ Benjamin Constant” ; 
Me Miccieen hes written ebout by Courtesy of the Publishers, Constable and Co. Ltd. 
both of them, being curious about maladjusted people. But when next 
Mr. Nicolson, with his admirable sense and style, settles down to another 
biographical work, I could wish that he would pursue his studies of Byron rather 
than those of Constant, although he deems Constant “ an incomparable man.” 
He has, I think, his doubts himself. In his preface he explains that his is not 
a work of original research, but does not 
adequately explain what led him to under- 
take it. ‘I have sought,” he says, “ to 
provide, by objective narrative, a simple 
cautionary tale.” Cautionary to parents 
and children, it appears ; but there are many 
other lives which could provide equally 
salutary precepts. 

However, one cannot help taking one’s 
hat off to the irrepressible Madame de Stael : 
she still gets herself as much talked about 


his family in 1882-88, and his *‘ Journal Intime’ in 1895.” 

Now, that all looks quite respectable, except for the 
slight aberration during the Hundred Days: after all, no 
public man can be quite sure, until he has undergone 
the test, that he might not swim for safety after a 
sudden and violent change of Government. Had ‘‘ Who's 
Who,” with its summaries of external lives, existed in 
Lord Byron's time, it would have informed the public 
that he was ‘O.S.” of his father and mother, that he 
was “‘educ. at Harrow aud Trin. Coll. Camb.,”’ that he 
was ‘‘m.”’ on a certain date to his wife, that his Works 
were as follows, and that his address was whatever 
villa he might have been occupying at Venice, Pisa or 
Genoa: ‘Who Was Who” conveniently rounding his 
life off later with ‘‘ d. roth April 1824, Missolonghi, Greece."” Not one word would 
there have been about Miss Chaworth-Musters, Augusta Leigh, Lady Melbourne, 
Lady Caroline Lamb, Claire 
Clairmont, and all the others. 
Yet, when “ Lives" of him now 
appear, they say precious little 
about his poetry: his com- 
plicated relations with women 
are all the theme. And Mr. 
Nicolson, dealing with another 
of these products of the Age 
of Rousseau, presents no such 
public character as is recorded 
in the work of reference which I 
have quoted, but a man whose 
private life insists on getting in 
the way of his public life, who 
was always being dominated 
(his mother died in childbirth— 
and his father began it) by men 
or women, and always trying to 
escape from the domination, and 
who was successively in the toils 
of such possessive women as 
Madame de Charriére and 
Madame de Stael, each of them 
proud to have so brilliant a bird 
in her aviary. 

He did write that novel: 
until this week I hadn't looked 
at it since I was twenty: the 
self-revelation still seems vul- 
garly exhibitionist, the French 
as concise and precise as ever, 
clear and flowing. But I must 
confess that the story of his personal relationships exasperates me as those of Shelley 
exasperated Matthew Arnold, when he exclaimed ‘* What a Set!’ The Lake of 
Geneva, on the banks of which Constant’s ancestors had lived for 300 years, seems 
to have had a curiously upsetting influence over people, though, to the casual 
traveller, it seems so peaceful. 

The long episode with Madame de Stael 
leaves one with eyebrows uplifted in a 
Gallic mixture of bewilderment and resig- 
nation. For him: “ She was also Swiss by 
origin and French by predilection ; she also 
knew that under all the mistakes and cruelties 
of the Revolution there lay some tremendous 
truth; she also believed with passionate 
intensity in the sanctity of the individual, in 
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FISHING THE “TENDER EVENLODE"’: AN ANGLER DRY-FLY FISHING FOR BROWN TROUT ON THE BROAD SHALLOWS REACH OF THIS LOVELY COTSWOLD RIVER. 


TROUT-FISHING ON THE WHARFE: AN ANGLER DRY-FLY FISHING ON THE UPPER REACHES OF THE WHARFE, NEAR GRASSINGTON, YORKSHIRE. 


FAMOUS FISHING WATERS: THE COTSWOLD EVENLODE ; AND THE WHARFE, THE BEST-KNOWN OF YORKSHIRE RIVERS. 


Two well-known English fishing waters are illustrated on this page, one, the lovely of the Wharfe, near Grassington. This river is the second longest of the tributaries 
Evenlode, is a tributary of the Thames. It rises in the north-west of Oxfordshire, of the Ouse, and is perhaps the most beautiful and certainly the best-known of 
and flows south-east past Blandford into the Thames, five miles above Oxford. The Yorkshire rivers. The course of the river has been described as “ swift and violent, 
photograph of the Broad Shallows reach was taken at Coombe, and shows part of fretful and angry,”’ and the river has a ferociously rocky bed. Both the “ tender 
Blenheim Park in the background. Our lower photograph shows the upper reaches Evenlode "' and the swift Wharfe provide good sport for the dry-fly fisherman. 
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| is seldom that the ordinary intelligent 

reader of the newspapers finds great 
difficulty in understanding the main problems 
of the hour. This has, however, not been the 
case with the discussion about a new method 
of intra-European payments which was at 
its most active during the last week of June. 
Here none but the experts found it easy to 
follow the debate, or even to realise exactly 
what the issues were, and I suspect that 


many decided to abandon the struggle to comprehend the 
whole business. As a matter of fact, the broad issue is simple ; 
it is when it comes to placing the details within its framework 
Since the war 
international trade has been rigidly controlled by a number 
of the countries engaged in it. This has led to a system of 


that we all take to scratching our heads. 


bilateral bargaining, otherwise the primitive 
system of barter, by which the bargainers 
limit themselves to buying only what their 
economies and their political doctrines render 
it expedient they should buy, irrespective of what 
their traders and their nationals would like to buy, 
and of what other countries want to sell. The 
United States has always been desirous of ending 
this form of international trade as early as 
possible, and one of its objects in instituting 
Marshall Aid to Europe was to hasten the 
process. 

When, at the end of the half-year, the 
existing intra-European payments scheme had 
to be renewed, Belgium put forward a proposal 
for greater freedom of trade, which was favour- 
ably received by the United States because 
it accorded with the aims of that country. 
The existing system was that creditor countries, 
using funds set aside against Marshall Aid 
dollars, granted to debtor countries what are 
known as “ drawing rights,’ otherwise credits, 
to be spent on goods from the lenders only. 
Belgium, to a small degree a creditor country, 
put forward, with the approval of the United 
States, a scheme whereby these credits should 
be to some extent transferable: that is to say, 
they could be used (a) to make payments in 
European countries other than the lenders, 
and (b) they could in a lesser degree be 
convertible into gold or dollars. Britain, the 
champion of the school of controlled trade, 
refused this innovation on the ground that 
it would create an intolerable drain upon gold 
and dollar reserves. Apart from the long dis- 
cussions in the Council of the O.E.E.C. in 
Paris, there was much hurrying to and fro 
between Paris and London. The Press did 
its best to explain what was happening, but, 
in the main, suspended judgment, for which it 
can be forgiven. 

Finally, at the last possible minute, a broad 
temporary agreement was reached, Mr. Harriman 
and M. Petsche, the French Minister of Finance, 
had earlier suggested compromises. The former 
first proposed that 50 per cent. of the “ draw- 
ing rights"’ should be transferable, or usable 
in countries other than the creditor country, 
but without convertibility into hard currency. 
M. Petsche went a step farther, putting the 
percentage of transferable credits at 40. The 
British plan, designed to prevent loss of gold 
or dollars but at the same time to pay tribute 
to the principle of freer trade, was the grant of 
open general import licences for an increasing 
variety of goods. The agreement on payments 
finally provided that 25 per cent. of drawing 
rights should be in future transferable, and 
that this transfer should be accompanied by 
that of a corresponding amount of dollar aid. 
What will actually happen is that when a 
European creditor country makes an advance 
in its own currency to another European country 
in return for an extra grant of dollar aid, it will have 
to forgo 25 per cent. of this dollar aid at the request 
of the debtor. The debtor will be able to make it 
available to another creditor, and that creditor will 
have to advance to the debtor a corresponding 
sum in its currency. 

Sir Stafford Cripps has apparently come to 
the conclusion that this will still involve a loss in 
dollars, but one which can be borne somehow or 
another. Thus both sides have made compromises. 
This was necessary on the Belgian side if complete 
deadlock was to be avoided, It was no less necessary 
on the British side, because refusal would have 
threatened the whole future of Marshall Aid. 
Sir Stafford Cripps, however, secured some further 
points. It was agreed that Belgium should not 
get more than 40,000,000 dollars in transfers of 
drawing rights. I will not enter into the further 
safeguards relating to Belgium, because I fear that 
I should only make it harder to understand the 
whole business. It is possible that there will now 
be negotiations to bring Switzerland into the scheme 
of payments. If so, the terms would have to 
resemble those with Belgium, because Switzerland is 
another creditor country in Western Europe. Before 
leaving the special case of Belgium and turning to 
the general principle, with particular application to 
ourselves, it is as well to note that any tendency 
to treat Belgium as a bloated millionaire blood- 
sucker is odiously unfair. The relative prosperity 
of Belgium after heavy trials is due to the prudence 
of her financial policy and the hard wo.k of her 
people. 

The background on our side has been extremely 


grim, even apart from the widespread strikes and threats of 
British exports are declining, especially to the 
The value of imports continues to increase 
at the expense of exports, and the hopes of closing the gap 
—which were freely expressed but always seemed to me 


strikes. 
United States. 


“ANY INABILITY TO HOLD OUR OWN 
ESSENTIAL SUPPLIES AND OUR STANDARDS OF LIFE WILL SUFFER”: 
CRIPPS, CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, ADDRESSING A PRESS CONFERENCE AFTER 


payments scheme which was reached in 


shortcomings of both Government and people. 


pursued. 
personal incomes, can only have the most adverse effect upon our situation, since it will raise 
and thereby make it even more difficult for us to earn dollars or other hard currencies wit 
exports. This in its turn must lead to a diminution of our general standard of living. . . . 
of crucial importance that in meeting the present situation we should not aggravate it either by 
demands for increases of personal incomes or by delays and stoppages in our industry which 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: 


DOLLARS, STERLING AND EUROPEAN TRADE. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


to be artificial, if not dishonest—have been fading away. 
For a long time there has been a decline of values on the 
Stock Exchange, representing in the main the anxiety of 
the business and investing public about the situation of the 
country and the way in which its financial affairs are being 
conducted. In the last week of June, however, this fall 





HIS STATEMENT IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON JULY 6. 


In the article on this page, Captain Cyril Falls discusses the agreement on a new intra-European 
Paris on July 1, and states that the system of control 
which the British Government has set up has become a screen which hides from the majority the 
On July 6 Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, announced in the House of Commons that to meet the depletion of our dollar reserves 
all new dollar purchases would be postponed to the maximum possible extent for at least three 
months, and that the Government had no intention of devaluing the pound. i 
certain that our existing policy on personal incomes, costs and prices will have to be vigorously 


I must warn the House, and the country, that any attempt at this stage to force up . 
ise prices three-card trick. 


increase costs and reduce our dollar earnings.”’ 





DISCUSSING FINANCIAL QUESTIONS AFFECTING THE TWO COUNTRIES : 

MR, JOHN SNYDER, UNITED STATES SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY (LEFT), 

WITH M, PETSCHE, THE FRENCH MINISTER OF FINANCE, WHO PLAYED A 
PROMINENT PART IN 0.E.E.C, DISCUSSIONS. 

In his announcement to the House of Commons on July 6 Sir Stafford Cripps said : 


“We are taking the opportunity of the visit of Mr. Snyder, the Secretary of the 

United States Treasury, who will be visiting London this week, to initiate discussions 

with the United States Government... .” Mr. Snyder had been in Paris, where 

he had talks with M. Schuman and M. Petsche, the French Finance Minister, who 

played a prominent part in the discussions of the Ministerial Council of the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. 


became a slump, in which Government stocks led the way. 
This represented the sharpest vote of no confidence that 
could have been passed. The investing public represents 
every interest, from the man with a hundred pounds to put 
aside to the great corporation with millions in the bank. 


IN WORLD MARKETS MUST DEPRIVE US OF 
: SIR STAFFORD 


He said : “ It is quite 


N.B.—Our readers are reminded that the opinions 
expressed in this article are those held personally by Captain 
Cyril Falls, and do not necessarily represent the views 
of the Editor. 
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It includes large groups of relatively poor 
people, such as trade unions. It is only a 
small proportion who are definitely specu 
lators, and they serve some useful purposes. 
The rest are looking for investments which 
will provide a good measure of security by 
comparison with the interest which they 
pay. During that week at least, speculators 
and investors alike decided that the security 
of Government paper was inadequate. 

Many people support Sir Stafford Cripps’s policy on 


the question of sterling and dollars, and of European trade 
in general, as a legitimate temporary expedient ; none of 
any wisdom could support it if they thought that it had 
been adopted on principle, as perhaps some suspect. 
Sir Stafford is like an elderly lady who goes to stay at an 


East Anglian seaside resort in early June. She 
sees hearty and hardy people plunging into water 
as cold as it always is at that time of year, and 
decides that her heart would stop if she followed 
their example. She is prepared to paddle up 
to her ankles within a week and up to her knees 
in a fortnight. By July 1, if the sun shines, 
she will really go in, or so she says. But it 
must be confessed that there are some in her 
position who persuade themselves in the long 
run that abstention from bathing is healthy 
and a good principle in itself. Unfortunately, 
there is only too good reason for the Government 
to hesitate interminably before it makes up its 
mind to cut the fetters by which international 
trade is now bound. The weakness of Britain 
in the open market would in any case have been 
great in the years after the war, but the malady 
has been aggravated by factors which were 
within human control. 

The plain truth is that the system of control 
which the Government has set up has become 
a screen which hides from the majority the 
shortcomings of both Government and people. 
We are going in for a standard of living for 
which we are not paying or trying to pay, 
because we are not producing the equivalent 
of what we consume. The worst is generally 
not heard, because critics of, let us say, the 
Ministry of Health, are chary about exposing it 
before the eyes of American critics of Marshall 
Aid. It is, indeed true that the vicissitudes of 
the National Health Scheme, even when some- 
what bowdlerised, cause many Americans to 
declare angrily that we have been carrying out 
fantastic experiments, accompanied by constant 
waste and occasional fraud, on American money, 
and that our gratitude has been shown by abuse 
and statements that the Americans must go 
on subsidising us for their own sakes. One 
nationalised industry which has not paid its 
way—whereas it used to earn millions for its 
shareholders—and which is notoriously over- 
staffed, has been on the brink of a “ go-slow ” 
strike which would have a paralysing effect on 
what little liveliness remains in our production 
and export trade. That is something which 
could hardly have happened under circumstances 
of free competition. 

If the British Government were succeeding 
in living upon others without the others noticing 
it—as is the case with certain parasites—if it 
were succeeding, by means of its multitude 
of bilateral agreements, in preventing a serious 
deficit in dollars, then, though one might not 
approve, one might accord it the reluctant 
admiration one extends to the exploiter of the 
But, in fact, it has gained no 
our advantages. On the one hand, it has created 
false ideas and saved exporters the trouble 
of making their prices low enough to stand 
competition, On the other hand, it has failed 
hopelessly in the task of cutting down the 
dollar deficit, which is, in fact, growing and looks 
like continuing to grow. In other words, Sir 
Stafford Cripps is holding out for an improvement in 
a situation which is worsening, and which official 
policy has contrived to worsen. As we are going at 
present there is nothing to be seen ahead but bank- 
ruptcy or a further spell of austerity of a grimmer 
nature than that which we are enduring at present. 
There is not a scrap of evidence to suggest that the 
artificial system will endure, or that we shall not 
sooner or later have to reckon our wages, our costs, 
and our social services in terms of real money. 

There have been suggestions, even in the United 
States itself, of some special dollar credits being 
offered to this country ‘to make the transfer to a 
system of natural trade easier, and, of course, on 
condition that it should be made. The prospects of 
such a further subsidy cannot be considered bright, 
and we should be unwise to count upon them. Claims 
for special treatment on the score of finest hours 
and of having stood alone were justifiable when 
they were first made, but the justification can only be 
maintained if we give proof that now, four years 
after the war, we are making adequate efforts to 
help ourselves. If we do not, no bolstering-up of 
our economy can do more than postpone final 
retribution. If a crisis should come, it may be that 
those who have worked hardest and most unselfishly 
will suffer worst, but no section of the community 
will escape suffering. In the long run, the nation, like 
the individual or the trading corporation, is allowed 
to enjoy what it earns, and no more. Realities 
can be disguised for a time, but there is no spell 
which will dissolve them. 
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THE DOCKERS DEFY THE CABINET ULTIMATUM: EMERGENCY DECLARED. 


THE ALMOST UNANIMOUS ACT OF DEFIANCE: DOCKERS AT VICTORIA PARK RAISING THEIR HANDS AS THEY VOTE “TO MAINTAIN THEIR PRESENT POSITION UNTIL THEY ARE 
ALLOWED TO WORK ALL SHIPS OTHER THAN THOSE IN DISPUTE." 


PART OF THE CROWD OF 4000-5000 LONDON DOCKERS WHO MET IN VICTORIA PARK TO DISCUSS THE GOVERNMENT’S DECISION TO USE THE EMERGENCY POWERS ACT UNLESS 
THERE WAS AN UNCONDITIONAL RETURN TO WORK IN THE LONDON DOCKS. THEY LISTENED TO SPEECHES BY THEIR LEADERS, WHO DECLARED IT WAS NOT A STRIKE BUT A LOCK-OUT. 


Earlier developments of the London dock strike are discussed on other pages. | the Amalgamated Stevedores and Dockers was held in Victoria Park. Their leaders 
On July 8 the Home Secretary announced in the House that unless normal there maintained that this was not a strike but a lock-out and the resolution 
working were resumed by July 11 the Government would advise the King to which defied the Government and which was carried with only a handful of 
issue a proclamation declaring a state of emergency. On the following day about dissentients was cast in this form: “ That we maintain our present position until 
1000 men of the Transport and General Workers’ Union’ voted to resume work ; we are allowed to work all ships other than those in dispute.’ The same day 
but on Monday, July 11, a mass meeting of between 4000 and 5000 members of | the Privy Council met and the King signed the proclamation of emergency, 
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THE GREAT ROYAL SHOW OF THE ROYAL 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S VISIT, AND 


WINNER OF THE 
HUNTER TWO-YEAR-OLD 
FILLY CLASS : MR, W. H. 
SCORER'’S THE GOLDEN 
GIRL ill., A RED-ROAN. 
THE RIDING AND 
DRIVING CLASSES WERE 
ATTRACTIVE. THE 
ATTENDANCE FOR THE 


: WINNER OF THE HUNTER MARE OR GELDING (NOVICE) CLASS, FROM I2 TO 14 STONE: 
FOUR DAYS WAS 186,678. ( ) » 4 


MR. CECIL C. BROMLEY’S BAY GELDING, FRIAR’S CHARM, FOALED 1945. 
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THE PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND 
ARRIVING AT THE SHOW ON JULY 6: H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH, 
FOLLOWED BY H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 
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THE PARADE OF THE HEAVY HORSES IN THE GRAND RING ON JULY 6 : THESE CONSISTED OF SHIRES, 
CLYDESDALES, SUFFOLKS, PERCHERONS AND CLEVELAND BAYS, 


WINNER OF THE DEVON BULL CLASS: MR. WILLIAM STANBURY’'S 
BORN JANUARY 9, 1946; BRED BY MR. G. V. 


NOTWELL #£8QUIRG, 
NORTHCOTT ; PURCHASED FOR AUSTRALIA, 


The Royal Show at Shrewsbury made an excellent start on July 5, the opening day, 


with an attendance of some 20,000, apart from members of the Royal Agricultural 
WINNER OF THE DEVON COW CLASS : 


Society of England, and was honoured with a visit by the Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester and the Princess Royal, who toured the Show. On the second day, 
Wednesday, July 6, the President for the year, Princess Elizabeth, accompanied by 
the Duke of Edinburgh, was present. The old town, between the English and Welsh 
bridges, was gaily decorated with flowers in baskets and window-boxes in honour of 
the Show, and for the visit of the Heir-Presumptive, a lavish display of flags was 
added. The Princess, who wore in the lapel of her grey coat her badge of office as 
President of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, arrived with the Duke just 


MR. W. R. COOK'S NINE-YEAR-OLD CREATHORNE PRIMROSE 15TH, 
CALVED JANUARY 8, 1949. 


before noon, and remained for over four hours. Their Royal Highnesses were received 
at the borough boundary by the Earl of Powis, Lord Lieutenant of Shropshire, and 
at the Castle the band of The King’s Shropshire Light Infantry played the Royal 
Salute, and her Royal Highness's banner was hoisted. Members of the W.R.A.C. 
formed the guard of honour. On arrival at the Show the Royal visitors’ car was 
escorted by Sir Roland Burke, hon. director of the Show, on horseback, to a pavilion, 
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AL | AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND: 
ND  PRIZE-WINNERS AT SHREWSBURY. 


WINNER OF THE CLUN 
FOREST RAM CLASS: 
MR. T. E. GWILLIM’S 
MEDLEY PARK, BRECON ; 
BRED BY MR. W, F. 
ALDERSON, EXPORT 
INQUIRIES FOR PEDI- 
GREE LIVESTOCK 
CENTRED ON BEEF 
WINNER OF THE WELSH MOUNTAIN PONY STALLION CLASS : MR. J. B. HOLDEN’S GREY, PREGOrD CATTLE, SHEEP AND 
STARLIGHT. THE PRINCESS ROYAL, WHO VISITED THE SHOW THREE TIMES, IS SEEN BEHIND (RIGHT). PIGS. 
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WITH MR. J. R. HINDLEY, TO WHOM SHE PRESENTED THE TROPHY 
FOR THE RIDING HUNTER CLASS, WHICH HE WON WITH HIS CHESTNUT 
GELDING, MIGHTY FINE: PRINCESS ELIZABETH. 


WHERE THE LATEST DEVICES OF MECHANISED AGRICULTURE WERE ON VIEW : THE MECHANICAL 
SECTION OF THE SHOW, IN WHICH AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY WAS DISPLAYED. 


THE CHAMPION HIGHLAND COW : MR. WILLIAM WALKER’S YELLOW BLARAG OF FORELAND, 
BORN APRIL 17, 1945; CALVED FEBRUARY 14, 1949. 


and drove through the livestock section. The Dairy Shorthorns made very strong 

- classes again this year, and the British Friesian classes were very well filled; while 

WINNER OF THE ABERDEEN-ANGUS COW CLASS: SIR A. L. GOODSON'S RULIMA 4078 OF KILHAM, the Ayrshires demonstrated that Scotland's dairy breed reaches nearer to per‘ection 
BORN JULY 20, 1944; CALVED JANUARY 25, 1949. each year. The local breeds of sheep, especially the Shropshires and Cluns, aroused 

much admiration, and in the pig section the Large Blacks were outstanding. The 
parades of light and heavy horses were impressive; and the Musical Drive by The 


where Lord Digby, Deputy President, and Mr. Williams, Minister of Agriculture, 


i _ They inspected the Rural Industries’ Bureau, where such crafts as : 
a pee Pas Bs ar They then watched a parade of light horses, and King’s Troop, R.H.A., the jumping competitions and display of British-made tractors 
g were other events in the Grand Ring. A flower show, a forestry exhibition, and 


d, from the Master Farriers and Blacksmiths, horseshoes made by a seventy-seven- 


a miniature horseshoe for bee-keeping demonstrations were also among the attractions of this greatest natioual 


agricultural display, at which many prize-winners were sold for export. 


accepte 
year-old Shrewsbury blacksmith, Mr. C. Richardson, and i fo 
Prince Charles: and later visited the Ministry of Agriculture's educational exhibit 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK.{6§ | ‘) =PBRSONALITIES IN THE PUBLIC BYE. 


secant 


THE WINNERS OF THE ASHBURTON SHIELD: GLENAL 3 WHO WON THE VICTORIOUS CAMBRIDGE CRICKETERS WHO, AGAINST EXPECTATION, 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS CHAMPIONSHIP AT BISLEY ON JULY 7. BEAT OXFORD BY SEVEN WICKETS IN A BRILLIANT RACE AGAINST TIME. 


Glenalmond won the Ashburton Shield with an aggregate score of 512 at the  { _Mmnwnumnmmnmmmmmmnmmmnmnnsnnnnnnnsinnnn) Our lg ey which includes Anton and Pryer, who did not play in the University 
National Rifle Association annual meeting at Bisley on July 7. They beat Charter- | ro Go INTO VOLUNTARY EXILE BECAUSE match, shows (sitting, |. to r.) R. J, Morris (Trinity Hall), G. H. G. art (King’s) ; 
house by one point. There were seventy teams competing. Two years ago Eton won . OF THE MARRIAGE OF HIS NEPHEW TO D. J. Insole (captain ; St. Catharine's), . G. Dewes (St. John’s), B. Pryer (Emmanuel). 
the Shield with a record score of 517. Last year Charterhouse won with 500. Glen- A WHITE WOMAN: TSHEKEDI KHAMA, | (Standing, |. to r.) O. B. Popplewell ( ns’), M. H. tevenson (Christ’s), J. Anton 
almond has been represented in the contest for many years and won the Shield in 1929 REGENT OF THE BAMANGWATO TRIBE. } (Caius), J. J. Warr (Emmanuel), O. J. Wait (King’s), P. J. Hall (Sidney Sussex), 
and again in 19. A.C. B ke), d A. G. J. Rimell (Magdalene). 
SARA saggueevennnn re — 7 eneenannnvennte . SCL eee 


want 


svvewvenrannecvnnennean A MUINNNANNNNNARNONNNN a, asco 
, MR. ALEXANDER DIOMEDES. : 4 : ’ SIR FRANCIS MUDIE. 
Sworn in as new Prime Minister . : The Governor of West Punjab, 
ot Greece on June 30 in Athens. : 7 whose resignation, which was 
He is a non-party man and was . not unexpected, was on July 10 
previously deputy Prime Minister a é accepted by the Governor- 
} under the late Mr. Sofoulis. His 7 General of Pakistan. Mr. Liaquat 
} new Coalition Cabinet, in which Ali Khan has publicly acknow- 
) there are only minor changes from ‘ ledged the loyal and efficient 
the previous Coalition, received a 4 service rendered to West Punjab 
vote of confidence on July 6. by Sir Francis Mudie. 


SSUUNNOUmENNENY ERI) 


= casement ues 1aneetanvennnnamenentmenenennnnnnenneN 
- f THE NEW OPEN GOLF CHAMPION, A. D. LOCKE (Lert), \ A BECHUANA ‘““MIXED MARRIAGE": SERETSE KHAMA, THE 
. + UV EUUNUN TUN HONORE TNT LUN \ 
SHAKING HANDS WITH THE RUNNER-UP, HARRY BRADSHAW, } TWENTY-SEVEN-YEAR-OLD CHIEF-DESIGNATE OF > y RD 
a — Ss we AFTER THE RE-PLAY, WHICH HE HAD WON WITH TWO ROUNDS t WATO TRIBE, AND HIS WIFE, FORMERLY MISS cba inne piven pia ens “ ae 
GOSSAGE. ; , ’ : ’ \ Awarded a bar to his D.F.C. for 
A 


Died on July 8, aged fifty-eight. | _ OF FAULTLESS GOLF. \ A LONDON TYPIST. \ gallantry in assisting H.M.S. 
First pole ne BR in the Royal } The Open Golf Championship at Sandwich ended with A. D. (Bobby) Locke, | Tshekedi Khama, Regent of the Bamangwato tribe in Bechuanaland, and | Amethyst while it was marooned 
Field Artillery in 1912, he was } of South Africa, and Harry Bradshaw (Kilcroney, Eire) tied with 283 strokes | some forty-four headmen of the tribe, have decided to go into voluntary | and under fire by Communist 
\ seconded to the R.F.C. in 1915 | for four rounds of stroke play. These two played off the tie on July 9 with | exile because of the marriage of the Chief-designate, Seretse Khama, to | forces in the River Yangtse. On 
and served in World War |. He } two more rounds, Locke proteins the faultless figures of 67 and 68 to } a white woman. Seretse and his wife were accepted last month by other 
: held many high appointments, and | Bradshaw’s 74 and 73. Locke’s play has been described by critics as | members of the tribe. Sir Godfrey Huggins, Prime Minister of Southern 
in 1944 was appointed Chief Com- } perfect and brilliant ; and his title of Open Champion <™ ae “ Rhodesia, said the tribe’s decision to t Seretse as 
mandeat gs Director-Genera! | has been more than worthily earned. their chief despite his marriage was “ disastrous.” 
A.T.C., a new post. 


Ves co sounanes aanananngnnnanennysonranaeatnatenen 


svacvnnnnnausenbanvesunnaniovennansouensnanye’steneuessanaueuetesesteenanauensenQeuunennnth 
RECOGNISED BY BRITAIN AS THE 
RULER OF CYRENAICA: THE EMIR 
IDRIS EL SENUSSI AT THE DOOR 
OF HIS SUMMER RESIDENCE. 


b= wenerted our issue of June 11, "ys essceanenaaneneteneianannaaniaeehetnantnanensnmeanetntesenetenten se aennaansenienagnettenuntesntehseheahaennnenne: en enmmnenenecmnnansnn inne 
reat Britain has announced her recog- | THE FIRST AIRCRAFT ’ - ; a 
an of 02 el ee _ _ To canny Tus ATOM-BOMB IN WAR: THE SUPER 

of the Cyrenaican Government. The rorTress ““ENOLA GAY BEING PRESENTED TO THE SMITHSONIAN. 

— +“~4 of his joureny to London, The “ Enola Gay." wed ete Go stm bomb which was dropped on Hiroshima, has 

0 r n where he was expect to arrive on been presented to t ithsonian Institution, Washington. hot h shows 
Sir Henry Moore, C.-in-C., The Nore, on behalf of the Board of Admiralty, handed over July 15, is being made in Vanguard as ) Mr. C. Mittman (left) receiving the log from Pot me, ne O'Donnell (right) with 
the ship, which was accepted by the High Commissioner for India. Lady Moore, wie ¢ far as Marseilles, the remainder of the | (centre, |. to r.) Colonel Tibbets, the pilot, and Major Ferebee, the bombardier, of the 


of Admiral Sir Henry Moore, unveiled the new name-plate. all \ journey being overland. \ historic mission. The “Enola Gay” will stand with the 


ycaecnanane asen /cnsaceennuene steetennqnnrunscugnene opusreeees -aquenvanenneetes: 


saounnanvieetsoesseso1s0 eeeateaqannaaaeaaneaemagusneneensetnansumnnst:svenmennsnstnannenan AUuanettm 960) 
A BRITISH DESTROVER TRANSFERRED TO THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT: 
THE NAME-PLATE OF H.M.1.S. RANJIT BEING UNVEILED BY LADY MOORE. 


The British destroyer, H.M.S. Redoubt, 1705 tons, was handed over to the Government 
of India and renamed Ran/it, in a ceremony at Chatham Dockyard on July 4. Admiral 


—PP aD aD SD SBE ELD BaL RL 
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ELIZABETH 


’ 


H.R.H. Princess Eliza- 
beth, Colonel of the 
Grenadier Guards, on 
July 8 visited the Guards’ 
Depét, Caterham, and 
inspected the 14th Com- 
pany Grenadier Guards. 
She welcomed the re- 
cruits and addressed them 
as follows: “You will 
find in the Regiment a 
spirit of comradeship and 
a standard to live up to 
which will remain with 
you all your lives, whether 
your service with us be 
long or short. I know 
that the recruits who 
have recently joined 
these battalions, and 
especially those fighting 
with the 3rd Battalion in 
Malaya, have proved 
once again that the 
younger generation are 
fully upholding the stan- 
dards set by their pre- 
decessors in spite of the 
comparative shortness of 
their training.” 





are = 
LEAVING THE “ ELIZABETH '’ BARRACKS AT THE GUARDS’ DEPOT, 
CATERHAM, ON JULY 8: H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH, COLONEI 
OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS, WITH MAJOR R. G. C, RASCH, 
vr 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
ROYAL MILITARY, LEGAL AND DOMESTIC 
OCCASIONS; A VISITOR 


AND A PORTRAIT. 


4 ns 
ai ’ 4 at i \ he 
12) ~~ ’ \ 
™ 7 | a i Ri | ~ ' 
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DURING HER INSPECTION OF RECRUITS TO THE I4TH COMPANY GRENADIER GUARDS 
AT THE GUARDS’ DEPOT: H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH, COLONEL OF THE REGIMENT 


CLARENCE HOUSE, ST. JAMEsS's, THE LONDON HOME OF PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, 
WHERE THEY TOOK UP RESIDENCE ON JULY 4: THE PRINCESS'’S BANNER WAS BROKEN FROM THE FLAGSTAFF 
AT 2 P.M. ON THAT DAY, AND SENTRIES OF THE WELSH GUARDS WERE POSTED AT THE GATEWAY. 


AFTER ARRIVING IN ENGLAND BY AIR ON JULY 9 ON A PRIVATI 
VISIT: THE REGENT OF IRAQ, EMIR ABDUL ILLAH, AT THE AIRPORT, 
WITH HIS NEPHEW, KING FEISAL OF IRAQ. LORD CLARENDON 
REPRESENTING THE KING; AND OTHER OFFICIALS, ALSO MET HIM 


THE REOPENING OF MIDDLE TEMPLE HALL BY THE QUEEN, THIS YEAR'S TREASURER OF MIDDLE TEMPLE : 


HER MAJESTY, WITH SIR HENRY MACGEAGH, K.C., 


THE COMPANY ON JULY 6. 


Queen. the Middle Temple, reopened Middle Temple Hall on July 6, after its restoration from 
bn HR —~ Ay PS) Princess Alice, Countess of Athlone, the Earl of Athlone, Mr. and 
Her Majesty was greeted on arriva 7 . 
In an admirable speech she referred to the dignity and authority of the Law, and THE INNER TEMPLE BY 
spoke of the brilliant manner in which the Hall had been restored, comparing it to a “ jewel in a broken setting 


war damage (illustrated in our issue of July 9) 
Mrs. Attlee, and Lord Clarendon, the Lord Chamberlain, were also present 


by a fanfare of trumpets. 


DEPUTY TREASURER, SEATED BESIDE HER, ADDRESSING 


LORD GREENE, A PORTRAIT BY GLUCK, PRESENTED TO THE BENCHERS OF 
LORD GODDARD, THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE, TO 
MARK THE END OF LORD GREENE'S TWELVE YEARS AS MASTER OF THE ROLLS. 
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MODERN MARVELS: FROM THE WORLDS 
OF NATURE, SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING. 


(LEFT.) A 287-FT. 
PRESSURISED RANGE, 
PART OF A NEW 
LABORATORY OF 
EQUIPMENT IN WHICH 
THE UNITED STATES 
NAVY WILL STUDY 
AEROBALLISTIC PRO- 
BLEMS AT WHITE OAK, 
MARYLAND. 

During the last week 
of June the United States 
Navy opened at White 
Oak, Maryland, a new 
aeroballistics section of 
the Naval Ordnance 
laboratory. We show 
here a pressurised range, 
a 287-ft. tube which is 
equipped with a number 
of photographic stations 
by which the flight of a 
projectile fired down it 
can be recorded and 
studied. Its size can be 
gauged by the fact that 
the man on the bicycle is USING INAUDIBLE SOUND TO SCRAMBLE EGGS AND MIX 

about half-way down it. HONEY! AN AMERICAN ULTRASONIC RESEARCH DEVICE, 
This curious machine has been developed in the United States by General 
Electric in order to test the practical developments possible in ultrasonics, 
i.e., the use of sound-waves which are outside the range of human hearing. 
Its reported powers, so far, include breaking glass, scrambling eggs, mixing 
paint and churning butter. Such powers may, of course, have practical 

industrial or scientific applications. 





THE VOLCANO OF SAN JUAN IN THE CANARY ISLANDS: 
A RECENT PICTURE OF THE ERUPTION, 


ATTAINED A HEIGHT OF 09 FT., AT LEIGH-ON-MENDIP, On June 26 two small volcanoes between the villages of Fuencaliente and 

: j : : ° ee Mazo, in Palma, one of the more westerly of the Canary Islands, began ae _ 
SOMERSETSHIRE : IT IS REPORTED THAT IT RECEIVED erupting and on July 8 burst into renewed activity. A village was over- WITH HEATING, WASHING AND COOKING FACILITIES: 

NO ARTIFICIAL MANURE, BUT GREW UNTIL IT REACHED whelmed and two lava streams, five or six miles long and half a mile wide, A BOMB-PROOF GERMAN AIR-RAID SHELTER, 
ITS PRESENT SIZE, WHICH MAY BE GAUGED BY land a oe Kyte y Pte y ty BD The German air-raid shelter illustrated is by no means one of the 
COMPARISON WITH THE MAN BESIDE IT, . ¥ 7 were naeetened The  /argest built, though its size may be judged by comparison with the 
danger areas were bein figure in front (arrow). Of concrete, with a 12-ft. outer and 3-ft. inner 
inge' evacuated e wall divided by a spiral staircase, it was bomb-proof, and was destroyed 

< by British demolition. It contained remarkable amenities. 


A GIANT BRUSSELS SPROUT PLANT, WHICH HAS 


BRITAIN'S NEW INDUSTRY © A VIEW OF THE PRESSURE STORAGE TANKS, WITH COLUMNS OF DISTILLATION 
STANLOW, DURING CONSTRUCTION. AN ELECTRIC ARTIFICIAL HAND WITH ARTICULATED FINGERS, ABLE TO GRASP OBJECTS : 


UNITS BEHIND, OF THE NEW SHELL CHEMICAL PLANT, 
IT IS SEEN GRIPPING THE RECEIVER OF A TELEPHONE, 


The official opening of the Shell Petroleum Company's new chemical plant at Stanlow, Cheshire, for the manu- 
facture of chemicals from petroleum, by Sir Stafford Cripps, will take place on July 20. The occasion is not A new type artificial hand of light metal, worked off a tiny electric motor in the wrist, has 
German firm. Power is supplied by a 6-volt battery. A contact is attached 


only the launching of a new British industry, but another major step—the first of its kind in Europe—for the been devised by a 
to the wearer’s upper arm and the motor is switched on or off by pressure of this contact 


establishment of petroleum derivatives as a dominating factor in our civilisation. The products of this new 
industry will find countless places in everyday life, both in the home, in hospitals and elsewhere. against the body. 
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A U.N. SUCCESS IN INDONESIA. 





THE INDONESIAN REPUBLICANS RETURN TO JOGJAKARTA: REPUBLICAN TROOPS, SOME 
WEARING DUTCH UNIFORMS, MARCHING INTO THE TOWN ON JUNE 29. 





INDONESIAN GUERILLAS, IN A VARIETY OF DRESS, FILING THROUGH THE STREETS 
OF JOGJAKARTA, WHEN IT WAS EVACUATED BY THE DUTCH UNDER U.N. OBSERVATION. 





DUTCH TROOPS, WITH THEIR ARMS AND PERSONAL BAGGAGE, ABOUT TO LEAVE 
JOGJAKARTA IN LORRIES, DURING THE ORDERLY THREE-STAGE EVACUATION OF THE 
REPUBLICAN CAPITAL OF JAVA. 


Last December the Dutch forces in Java seized the Indonesian Republican capital, Jogjakarta, in a swift 
action and took certain Indonesian leaders into custody. On June 24 the peaceful return of the city to 
the Republicans began under the eyes of United Nations observers. The hand-over was in three stages. 
On June 24 Wonosari, in the Jogjakarta Residency, was handed over by the Dutc’. troops to the guerillas. 
On June 29 Dutch troops left Jogjakarta and Indonesian troops marched in, the fifteen military observers 
of the United Nations remaining in the town. On July 6, Dr. Soekarno, the Indonesian President, and 
Dr. Hatta, the Vice-President, returned to Jogjakarta from the island of Banka in an aircraft provided 
by the U.N. Commission for Indonesia. They were welcomed by the Sultan of Jogjakarta and members 
of the U.N. Commission, and were greeted by crowds waving red-and-white paper flags and shouting 
“ Merdeka ! "’ (freedom). The United Nations Commission claimed the occasion as an important precedent. 





WASHING CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. 


Cleopatra’s Needle, the great obelisk which stands on the Victoria Embankment between Charing Cros: 
Station and Waterloo Bridge, is now “ in stilts,” being encased in a pagoda-like series of stages. his is 
in order to enable it to be cleaned with a non-fatty detergent and dressed with a preservative wax, in 
order that it may look its best and play its small but distinctive part in the 1951 Festival of Britain. It 
stands directly across the river from the South Bank exhibition site now in course of preparation. This 
celebrated pink granite obelisk has, of course, nothing to do with Cleopatra. It was one of a pair first 
erected by Thothmes III., a Pharaoh of the Eighteenth Dynasty, at Heliopolis about 1500 B.C. These 
were usurped by Rameses the Great about two centuries later, and at about 12 B.C. they were taken t 
Alexandria. The one now in London was presented to the British nation by Mohammed Ali in 1819 
but no steps were taken to remove it from Alexandria until 1878, when it was shipped from Egypt 
“ through the patriotic zeal" of Sir Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S., and, after being abandoned in the Bay 
Biscay during a storm and subsequently recovered, it was erected in its present position, bronze Sphinxes 
by G. Vulliamy being set at the base. 











A GIANT “‘ NEEDLE-CASE ": THE SCAFFOLDING ERECTED ROUND CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE 
ON THE VICTORIA EMBANKMENT TO ENABLE THE GREAT OBELISK TO BE CLEANED 





THE POINT OF THE “ NEEDLE": L.C.C. OFFICIALS—SURVEYORS AND A CHEMIST 
WITH WORKMEN, EXAMINING THE CONDITION OF THE STONE BEFORE CLEANING BEGINS. 
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AUSTRALIA HELPS TO FEED BRITAIN: 
HARVESTING SORGHUM IN QUEENSLAND. 


CONNECTING THE FARM WITH THE RAILHEAD : A NEW ROAD BEING BUILT BETWEEN PEAK DOWNS 
AND CAPELLA, WHERE 100,000 BAGS OF SORGHUM WILL BE STACKED TEMPORARILY. 


WHERE THE GREAT SORGHUM HARVEST WAS GATHERED 
A GENERAL VIEW OF THE BRITISH FOOD CORPORATION 
FARM AT PEAK DOWNS, SHOWING, IN THE BACKGROUND, 
THE MOUNTAINS FROM WHICH THE DISTRICT IS NAMED. 


. 
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STRETCHING AS FAR AS EYE CAN SEE: FIELDS 
OF SORGHUM AT PEAK DOWNS; AND (RIGHT) A 
CLOSE-UP VIEW OF A HEAD OF SORGHUM. 
SORGHUM IS EXCELLENT PIG-FEED, AND THE 
1949 CROP IS EXPECTED TO YIELD ENOUGH 
GRAIN TO FEED 60,000 PIGS FOR A YEAR, 


AT PEAK DOWNS: SENATOR ANABELLE RANKIN, QUEENSLAND’S FIRST 


STARTING TO GATHER THE SORGHUM HARVEST ON JUNE 6: MEN PREPARING TO MOVE OFF INTO THE FIELDS 
WOMAN REPRESENTATIVE IN THE FEDERAL SENATE AT CANBERRA. 


IN TRACTOR-DRAWN HEADERS, THEY MAINTAINED A HARVESTING RATE OF 650 TO 750 ACRES DAILY. 


On June 6 harvesting of a crop which will produce a million bushels of grain this year the piggeries in Australia, set up especially for the scheme, are not 
sorghum to feed pigs in the United Kingdom began at Peak Downs, the British sufficiently developed to use more than a small fraction of the Peak Downs crop. 
Food Corporation farm in Queensland. In our issue of February 5, 1949, we All the labour is Australian, and the main supervisors are men used to local 
published photographs showing men working by night in their remarkable effort conditions. A large fleet of agricultural machines has been assembled, and the 
to plant the 30,500-acre farm. This farm is the first unit in a series of farms operations of the scheme are planned and executed with the precision of military 
which will eventually comprise a “ food bowl" of 500,000 acres. In future seasons manceuvres. The Peak Downs farm should yield enough sorghum to feed 60,000 
the sorghum will be fed to pigs in Australia and the pig-meat sent to Britain, but pigs for a year. East-central Queensland is a region of good black soil. 


N.B.—Four-page Coloured Supplement included here. 
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FINDING THE EARLIEST REALISTIC PORTRAIT IN 


THE HISTORY OF MAN : 
THE AMAZING DISCOVERY OF 12,000-YEAR-OLD WORKS OF ART. 


By Professor DOROTHY GARROD, Disney Professor of Archaeology, University 


of Cambridge. 


ECENT excavations in a prehistoric rock-shelter 

at Angles-sur-l’'Anglin, in the Vienne Depart- 

ment of Central France, have brought to light a 
remarkable series of limestone blocks, sculptured, 
engraved and painted by Magdalenian man. These 
excavations, which are being carried out by Mlle. 
Suzanne de Saint-Mathurin and myself, with the aid 
of a grant from the Viking Fund, are still at an early 
stage, and we have great hope of further discoveries. 
The rock-shelter known as Cave a Louis Taille- 
bourg (named from its owner, according 
to local custom) lies at the foot of limestone 
cliffs (Fig. 2) in the thickly-wooded valley of 
the River Anglin, a mile away from the 
little medizval town of Angles. A limited 
excavation had already been carried out 
there about fifteen years ago by M. Lucien 
Rousseau, a local prehistorian, so its existence 
was known, but the idea that it might be 
of special interest is due to Mlle. de Saint- 
Mathurin, who had spotted the resemblance 
of the industry described by M. Rousseau to 
that of an Early Magdalenian site, the Grotte 
de la Marche, at Lussac-les-Chateaux, twenty 
miles away to the south. In the years pre- 
ceding the Second World War, MM. Péricart 
and Lwoff had found at La Marche a large 
number of limestone plaques and blocks 
covered with engraved lines, which often 
formed an indecipherable palimpsest. Among 
the figures which could be identified were 
the familiar animals of the Wiirmian glaci- 
ation, bison, reindeer, bear and so on, but 
there were also some naturalistic human 
profiles, and even full-length figures, differing 


FIG, I. 


THE SOURCE OF THE EARLIEST REALISTIC HUMAN PORTRAIT IN THE HISTORY 
OF MAN: THE ROCK-SHELTER OF ANGLES-SUR-L’ANGLIN, LOOKING OUTWARDS. THE 
POSITION AND LEVEL OF THE MAGDALENIAN HORIZON IS MARKED BY THE TWO ARROWS. 
The amazing realistic human portrait of Magdalenian times, which is reproduced on pages II.-II1. 
of our Colour Supplement, derives from this site, although actually found in a heap of debris from 


an earlier excavation at the position shown in Figs. 2 and 3. 
Mile. de Saint-Mathurin, made the discovery, describes the excavations (which are still proceeding) 
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laborious affair, as a dis- 
proportionate amount of 
time had to be given to 
removing the rocks in order 
to uncover even a small 
area of prehistoric hearth. 
n spite of this, by the 
end of September we had 
obtained a large number of 
flint tools (Fig. 6), together 
with spearheads fashioned of reindeer antler, pierced 
shells and teeth, which must have formed part of 
necklaces, and pendants carved in bone and ivory 
(Fig. 5). There was even one bead made of wood, 
a material very rarely preserved in Palzolithic sites. 
The form of the spearheads, and the decorations of 
the pendants with rows of notches or incisions, 
confirmed this industry as early Magdalenian 


(Magdalenian III. in the Breuil system of classification). 
The prediction that the Cave 4 Louis Taillebourg 





Professor Dorothy 


on this page. 


would yield works 
of art was fully 
justified. More than 
sixty limestone blocks 
and slabs of various 
sizes carried engrav- 
ings, often combined 
with sculpture or with 
traces of painting in 
ochre or manganese 
black. In many cases 
a network of fine lines 
would at first sight 
appear indecipherable, 
until a close scrutiny 
revealed animal heads, 
legs, eyes, but rarely 
a complete figure. 
“Among the more 
striking were a head 


Garrod, who, with 
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stones thrown out by M. Rousseau which hampered 
the approach to the shelter. These were clearly 
marked as déblais (i.e., dump) on the plan published 
by him, so there was no doubt that they came from 
the excavation, but in the course of years they had 
become completely overgrown with moss and brambles. 
It was decided to go ahead with great care, because we 
had found engraved stones in M. Rousseau's déblais 
at other points, and as far as possible the pile was 
taken down by hand. Within the first half-hour we 
came upon a magnificent sculptured block showing 
life-size and in high relief the head and neck of a 
young ibex, certainly one of the most beautiful and 
appealing works of this kind yet found in any Palzo- 
lithic site (page IV. of Colour Supplement). We were 
gazing at this with delight when our workman, Edouard 
Gornay, called out that he had a stone showing traces 
of paint. This was removed with great precaution, 
and we saw that under a coating of earth there were 
not only patches of black paint but an engraved ellipse 
which looked like an eye; a few seconds 
later we realised with amazement that a 
human profile was sculptured on the edge of 
the block (pages II.-III. of Colour Supple- 
ment). Gornay at once fetched a bucket of 
water from the river, and we gently washed 
away the earth until there was revealed the 
head and shoulders of a Magdalenian hunter, 
carried out in a combination of painting, 
engraving and sculpture—the first life-size 
realistic portrait of a man of the Old Stone 
Age. After this, a block showing in very 
high relief the chest and fore-legs of an 
animal, probably a horse (Fig. 7), came as an 
anti-climax, though it was interesting because 
made by the same pecking technique as the 
bison’s hoof discovered in situ the previous 
summer. This was the end of sensational 
discoveries, though the rest of the dump 
yielded a number of engraved stones of 
exactly the same type as those already found 
in the Magdalenian horizon. 

We could hardly believe it possible at 
first that such magnificent objects should 
have been thrown out unperceived, but 





COMPARE 


FIG. 3. THE ENTRANCE TO THE ROCK-SHELTER SEEN FROM OUTSIDE. 
WITH FIG. I. THE BRAMBLE-COVERED HEAP OF ROCKS TO THE RIGHT IS THE 
ACTUAL SITE WHERE THE FIGURES OF THE MAN AND THE YOUNG IBEX WERE FOUND. 


FIG. 2. A GENERAL VIEW OF THE MAGDALENIAN ROCK-SHELTER—THE “ CAVE 


and fore-quarters of 
A LOUIS TAILLEBOURG "FROM THE OPPOSITE BANK OF THE RIVER ANGLIN. q 


reindeer, lightly but 


a 


THE CROSS MARKS THE POSITION OF THE 


greatly from the masked or grotesque human forms 
familiar in Palzolithic art. So extraordinary did 
these appear that some doubt, now recognised as 
unjustified, was thrown on their genuineness. The 
Abbé Breuil made a special study of the Lussac 
stones just before the war, and it was as his 
pupil that Mlle. de Saint-Mathurin became 
familiar with the material. 

M. Rousseau had recorded only one rather 
indifferent engraving from his excavation at 
Angles, but the flint implements and bone 
objects as described by him so closely resembled 
those from La Marche as to convince Mlle. de 
Saint-Mathurin that further digging would 
bring to light many more works of art. In the 
autumn of 1947 she persuaded me to visit 
Angles-sur-l’Anglin with her, and although 
we found the site much overgrown, we were 
encouraged by discovering in a heap of stones 
thrown out from the excavation a smooth 
slab of limestone covered with a network of 
fine lines in the Lussac style. M. Louis 
Taillebourg readily gave permission to dig 
on his ground, and with the authorisation 
of the French Government we started work 
in the summer of 1948. 

By the end of the season it had become clear 
that the site was not a small cave, as Rousseau 
had thought, but a great rock-shelter, filled to the roof 
with earth and stones, extending along the foot of the 
cliffs to a distance whose limit has not yet been deter- 
mined. The archzological horizon, with its charcoal and 
burnt food remains, was covered by an overburden of 
fallen rock, due to a partial collapse of the shelter roof 
which took place after its occupation by Magdalenian 
man (Figs. 1 and 3). This made digging a very 


FIG. 
DESCRIBED ON THIS PAGE: PROFESSOR DOROTHY GARROD (RIGHT) AND MLLE. 
SUZANNE DE SAINT-MATHURIN, WITH A BLOCK ON WHICH IS CARVED A BISON 
HOOF—-IMMEDIATELY AFTER ITS EXCAVATION, 


4. 


surely engraved on 
a smooth slab; another reindeer, this time a muzzle 
only, with superimposed antler of a second animal, 
deeply incised on a small plaque (Fig. 8); a horse's 
head with a superimposed rectangle of red paint, 





THE DISCOVERERS OF THE REMARKABLE MAGDALENIAN SCULPTURES 


perhaps a symbolical trap ; a bison’s hoof in high relief 
(Fig. 4), sculptured by a kind of pecking technique 
which gives a pitted surface to the stone. 

The most astonishing finds, however, were still 
to come. In the Easter vacation of 1949 we spent 
a fortnight at Angles carrying out work which was 
meant to-be preparatory to the dig planned for this 
summer. Our first task was to remove a heap of 


fortunately one of the workers employed by M. Rousseau 
is still living in Angles, and although now an old 
man, when questioned he remembered quite well 
carrying the stones out to the dump, without paying 
any special attention to them, in order to tidy 
up the dig in preparation for M. Rousseau’s 
next visit. He naturally had no recollection of 
the original position of individual blocks, but 
the fact that the man’s head and the two 
sculptures were almost in contact in the heap 
suggests that they were probably close together 
in the excavation, and it is possible that they 
formed part of a group having some special 
magico-religious significance. In general the 
engraved stones found during the preceding 
summer were scattered throughout the Magda- 
lenian hearths without visible order, but we hope 
that future excavation May give us some more 
outstanding works of art, this time in their 
original position, and that it may then be 
possible to detect an arrangement giving a clue 
as to their meaning and purpose. 

Meanwhile, the Magdalenian man of 
Angles-sur-l'Anglin stands alone as a realistic 
representation of a Stone Age hunter. The 
Upper Palzolithic artists generally present 
human figures either stylised and completely 
impersonal (¢.g., the Aurignacian ‘‘ Venuses "’) 
or masked and more or less grotesque. As we have seen, 
the first naturalistic drawings of men showing some 
attempt at portraiture were found at the Grotte de la 
Marche, but there they are simply engraved, with 
occasional faint traces of paint. Moreover, they are much 
smaller and less powerful than the man of Angles, 
who is unique in being life-size, and in combining the 
three techniques of sculpture, engraving and painting. 
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ART AND ARTEFACTS FROM AN ATELIER OF TWELVE THOUSAND YEARS AGO. 























jy FIG. 5. ARTEFACTS WHICH DATE THE SHELTER AS MAGDALENIAN ;: (A) WOODEN \ 
BEAD ; (B) BONE PENDANT; (C) CAVE-BEAR TOOTH PENDANT; (D) DEER TEETH, c 
\n PIERCED AND NOTCHED; (E) FOUR SPEARHEADS OF REINDEER ANTLER ‘\ 
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FIG. 6. SOME OF THE EARLY MAGDALENIAN FLINT TOOLS FOUND: (A) EIGHT 
KNIFE-BLADES; (B) FIVE BURINS; (C) TWO BORERS; AND (D) A SCRAPER. 











FIG. 7. FOUND WITH THE HUMAN PORTRAIT AND IBEX SCULPTURE, ILLUSTRATED 
IN THE COLOUR SUPPLEMENT: THE FORE-*QUARTERS OF A HORSE (NEARLY LIFE-SIZE) 
4, CARVED WITH A DISTINCT PECKING TECHNIQUE COMPARE THE BISON'S HOOF (FIG. 4). 





On the preceding page and on pages II-III and IV of the Colour Supplement, Professor 
Dorothy Garrod discusses the amazing Magdalenian sculpture found by her and Mlle. de 
Saint-Mathurin at the rock-shelter of Angles-sur-l'Anglin, in Central France. On 
this page we show a few of the many other artefacts found at the site, some of 
them important discoveries in their own right, though dwarfed by the magnificence 

the human portrait and the ibex head. The animal fore-quarters (Fig. 7) was 
found with the human head and the ibex in the exterior “dump,” but the pecking 
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\, A FIG. 8. AMONG THE MOST STRIKING OF THE ENGHAVED INES FOUND A 
\ \ IN THE CAVE: A REINDEER'S MUZZLE (REPRODUCED ACTUAL ater) \ 


technique used to produce it is exactly like that of the byon's hoof excavated in 
the Magdalenian horizon inside the cave, and so gives the (we groups a common 
source and date. This date—the Early Magdalenian Ags is established by the 


artefacts found in the cave, some specimens of whieh are ives in Pigs, 5 and 6 
Of especial interest here are the wooden bead (fa) and the spearheads (Se) and 
the notched ornaments (Sc and 5d), whieh date the harison ae Magdalenian II! 


The engraved stones (¢.g., Fig. 8) link the find with previous diseoverios at Lussac 
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GAVE SUCRE SIM IE 


CAMBRIDGE : A MAGNIFICENT 
ECKSTEIN COLLECTION. 


Chis Wis Ce Woe “ee, CDm m 
=“) U7 ele ote 
MUSEUM, 


RECENTLY ACQUIRED FOR THE FITZWILLIAM 
THE BERNARD 


BEAUVAIS TAPESTRY OF APOLLO AND CLYTIE FROM 

The Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, has recently been enriched by a number of important acquisitions. 

It now possesses the lovely Royal Beauvais Tapestry of Apollo and Clytie illustrated above, one of the 

most beautiful of rococo tapestries, formerly in the collection of the late Sir Bernard Eckstein, sold 

at Sotheby’s early this year. It was designed by Boucher and made for Louis XV. as a gift to the 
then Russian Ambassador. 


AN ANCIENT ASSYRIAN SCULPTURED RELIEF FROM THE NORTHERN 
PALACE, KOYUNJIK, NINEVEH, SHOWING THE ARMY ATTACKING THE 
ELAMITE CITY OF SUSA, UNDER ASSHUR-BANI-PAL, KING OF ASSYRIA. 
The ancient Assyrian sculptured relief from the Northern Palace, Koyunjik, Nineveh, is in flecked 
limestone, and shows the army attacking the Elamite city of Susa, under Asshur-Bani-Pal, King of 
Assyria, 668-626 B.C. It was brought to this country in 1854 by Major-General Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
and is of very considerable importance, as a number of the Reliefs from Nineveh were lost on rafts which 
sank in the Tigris during transit to England in 1855. This relief (4 ft. 1 in. by 3 ft. 9 ins.) dates 
from c. 650 B.C., and with the ancient Greek marble head, which we also reproduce, is due to be 
sold at Sotheby’s on Monday, July 18. The extremely rare ivory handle of a Flabellum, or we 
fan, also illustrated on this page, comes under the hammer at Sotheby’s on Tuesday, July 19. It is 


BY PLAIN BANDS. 


A RARE ENGLISH OR FRENCH TWELFTH- 
CENTURY IVORY HANDLE OF A Flabdel- 
lum CARVED IN FOUR ZONES DIVIDED 
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PRESENTED TO THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM BY THE NATIONAL ART-COLLECTIONS 
FUND: A BRONZE GROUP OF A SATYR AND SATYRESS BY RICCIO (¢. 1470-1532). 


Andrea Briosco, known as Riccio, is usually regarded as the greatest Italian exponent of the small 
bronze statuette, and the bronze group of a Satyr and Satyress presented by the National Art- 
Collections Fund is a notable addition to the Victoria and Albert Museum Renaissance bronzes. The 
model is known through an inferior version at Budapest, and an incomplete one at Brunswick, but 
the present group is undoubtedly the autograph original an ranks with the artist’s most accomplished works. 
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QUALITY, OF 


AN ANCIENT GREEK MARBLE HEAD, OF EXTREMELY FINE 
PATINA, 


A BEARDED MAN WEARING A FILLET, ¢. 500 B.C., WITH A FINE 
(two sipr«) AND WITH A GRAVE SMILE. 


carved in four zones divided by two plain bands in the centre, the upper and lower bands minutely 
carved with leafage. The upper zone with Christ in Glory seated on a finely-carved throne within 
an oval containing in the border ten half-length figures of the Elders of the Apocaly The reverse 
with the Virgin and Child, and on her right the Dove of the Holy Chost. The second and third zones each 
with Archangels divided by plain and spirally carved columns. From the third zone a descending angel 
laces a mitre on the head of a Bishop. The Bishop is blessing a donor who is presenting him with a staff. 

Flabellum was acquired by the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, in 1835, and was sold under the Nazi 
régime in order that works of German art could be acquired. (11) ins.) 
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REMAINS CONSIST OF THE CASTLE 
FORTIFIED DAM, BUILT TO RETAIN THE 
ISOLATING THE CASTLE ON AN ISLAND, 


GLAMORGANSHIRE THE 
AND A LARGE 
FORMERLY 


CAERPHILLY 
(LATE THIRTEENTH 
WATERS OF AN ARTIFICIAL 


CASTLE, 
CENTURY) 
LAKE, 


TWELFTH CENTURY : 
CREEK OF MILFORD 
THICK, 


A NORMAN CASTLE WITH A FINE CIRCULAR KEEP OF THE LATE 
PEMBROKE, SITUATED ON A RIDGE WHICH RUNS OUT INTO A 
HAVEN : THE WALLS ARE 75 FT. HIGH AND r8 FT. 


“ Air Photographs of Castles and Religious Houses,” 
arranged by Dr. J. K. St. Joseph, was due to open at the Kodak Gallery, 
Regent Street, London, to-day (July 16), and will continue until August 6 
(excluding Bank Holiday). On these pages we show some of the exhibits 
Remains of castles and religious houses are an outstanding legacy from the 
Middle Ages. A few of them have been occupied continuously from the time of 


A Kodak exhibition of 


A CASTLE WHOSE 
LATER REBUILT 


BRITAIN’S HISTORIC BUILDINGS AS 
OF MEDIEVAL FORTIFICATIONS 


ONE OF THE SERIES OF ARTILLERY-CASTLES BUILT BY HENRY VIII. FOR THE DEFENCE OF THE 
SOUTH COAST: WALMER CASTLE, THE SEATOF THE LORD WARDEN OF THE CINQUE PORTS, WHERE 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON DIED. 


VISIBLE REMAINS ARE MAINLY THOSE OF A NORMAN EARTH AND TIMBER FORTIFICATION 
ISLE OF WIGHT, SHOWING THE PENTAGONAL BASTIONS 
THE STONE-FACED EARTH RAMPART. 


STONE: CARISBROOKE, 
FOR ARTILLERY AND 


IN 


their erection to the present day. Many survive as substantial works in earth 
and stone, sufficiently well preserved to leave little doubt of their nature and 
purpose. Unfortunately, many others have been abandoned, or obliterated, with 
the effect that their fragmentary visible remains may be difficult to interpret. 
Low-altitude air photographs of architectural remains present a specially valuable | 
record of the grouping and interaction of different parts of a complex design. | 





SEEN FROM THE AIR: OBLIQUE VIEWS 
| FEATURED IN AN EXHIBITION. 


FOUNDED IN I154 BY ROBERT FITZ-HARDING AND THE SCENE OF THE MURDER OF EDWARD II, 
ON SEPTEMBER 21, 1327: BERKELEY CASTLE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, SHOWING THE VERY LARGE 
SHELL-KEEP, WHOSE WALLS ARE 62 FT. HIGH AND 8 FT. THICK. 


A MOATED AND FORTIFIED RESIDENCE OF THE MID-FOURTEENTH CENTURY : 
THOUGH IT HAS PROVISION FOR DEFENCE, ITS DOMESTIC CHARACTER 
THE BUILDERS. 


MAXSTOKE, 
WAS THE FIRST AIM 
They show different styles of fortification marking changing practices of war, and 
large-scale air photographs assist the study of the ordered arrangement of the 
many elements in an elaborate building. There are, moreover, buried castles and 
abbeys not yet excavated, and even unknown, of which air reconnaissance may 
yet reveal the plan. Photographs taken from the air can disclose in a compre- 
hensive view irregularities of the surface, the full significance of which cannot be 


WARWICKSHIRE. 
OF 
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SHOWING THE “ YELLOW TOWER 
RAGLAN CASTLE, MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
AND HELD OUT AGAINST THE 


OF GWENT"’—THE DETACHED 
WHICH WAS BUILT IN THE 
PARLIAMENTARY FORCES DURING 


HEXAGONAL KEEP: 
MID-FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
A THREE-MONTHS SIEGE. 


Fe 
—_\ 


A 
- 


COMPLETED IN 1283 AND THE REFUGE OF MARGARET OF ANJOU AFTER THE 
HENRY VI. AT NORTHAM ON IN 1460: HARLECH CASTLE, MERIONETHSHIRE. 
MASSIVE ANGLE-TOWERS ELABORATE GATE-HOUSE RENDERED IT 


DEFEAT OF 
THE FOUR 


AND IMPREGNABLE. 


appreciated by an observer on the ground. Even if no features remain in relief, 
foundations can be revealed by differences in colour of vegetation growing over 
them; sites undisturbed since their destruction or decay may provide in their 
Stratified remains important material for history, not easily obtainable from any 
ther source. The purpose of the Kodak exhibition is to set forth a selection of 
the results obtained in the course of recent air reconnaissance. 
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SEA-BIRD PROBLEMS IIL-ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF COLONY NESTING. 


RE sea-birds successful and numerous because or 

in spite of the fact that they breed in colonies ? 

The habit of terns of collectively mobbing birds of 
other species intruding on their nesting-grounds, 
whether innocently or with intent to steal their eggs, 
is well known. It might be thought likely to prove 
advantageous to the species. Yet every day in the 
Scolt Head ternery, where more than 1600 pairs of 
common terns were nesting, I saw merlin or short- 
eared owl take a sitting tern. A pair of carrion-crows 
enjoyed a brief, though profitable, harvest 
of terns’ eggs before being liquidated ; 
while rats and stoats were also at work. 

The rat, of course, is an agent no 
species of British bird can combat, and 
has been responsible for the extermination 
or driving out of many sea-bird colonies 
in such varied localities as Lundy, the 
Isle of Man and the Faeroe Isles. It is 
possibly responsible for those periodical 
shiftings of entire colonies of terns to 
new nesting-localities. 

A considerable proportion of the first 
clutches in a ternery are annually deserted 
for no obvious reason. This may or may 
not be connected with the habits of nesting 
in such congested colonies. Similarly, 
though the common tern lays three and 
sometimes four eggs, I have never known 
more than two of the resulting nestlings 
to survive more than a few days after 
hatching. On the other hand, one sees 
very few dead nestlings of Arctic and 
Sandwich terns, which lay smaller 
clutches of two or three eggs or two or 
one respectively. 

Colonial nesting certainly offers no 
protection against the weather, for rain- 


By RICHARD PERRY. 
Author of “Lundy: Isle of Puffins”; “A Naturalist on 
Lindisfarne” ; “ Shetland Sanctuary,” ete. 


are scarce. I have seen a parent common tern hovering 
at intervals over her squeaking chicks for three hours, 
unable to deliver her fish safely. When whitebait are 
scarce, the infant mortality in a ternery may be as 
high as 80 per cent., for, when the nestlings hatch, 
the parents normally abandon their fishing for 





A SPECIES IN WHICH COMMUNAL NESTING IS MORE OF A DISADVANTAGE THAN ADVANTAGE : 
COMMON GUILLEMOTS JOSTLING ONE ANOTHER ON A NESTING-LEDGE ON NOSS. 


In the article on this page, Mr. Perry writes: “The wastage of eggs in a colony of guillemots . . 
is enormous, due to the number of eggs that roll off the | off the ledge during the incessant 


to hatch only.57 per cent. of its eggs, in comparison 
with the norm of 70 per cent., and to fledge only 
36 per cent. of its nestlings, as against a norm of 
51 per cent. (It is interesting to note, in passing, 
that this sub-colony included a nest of four eggs 
laid by two hens, though, so far as my observations 
went, only one hen incubated. The cock of this pair 
was a very old white-headed bird.) 

Compared with those of terns, of coursé, these 
distances between nests seem spacious—the average 
distance between Arctic skuas’ nests 
was 79 yards—but it has to be remem- 
bered that both species of skua maintain 
strict territorial boundaries by an ex- 
tremely aggressive form of aerial mob- 
bing. In this the intruder, whether 
bird, beast or human, is struck very 
severely with their webbed feet. So 
severe are their blows that I found 
observation of some individuals unen- 
durable for more than a minute or two 
at a time. While certainly presenting 
an impenetrable communal defence 
against other birds, it is rather sur- 
prising that skuas are colonial in view 
of the fact that their harrying embraces 
friend and .foe alike. The probability 
is that where space permits—which it 
did not on Noss—the natural distance 
between their nests is of the order of 
hundreds rather than of scores of yards. 

And what of colony-nesting cliff- 
birds? Here again the disadvantages 
seem far to outweigh the advantages. 
The wastage of eggs in a colony of 
guillemots, for example, is enormous, 
due to the number of eggs that roll 


ge during the incessant jostling and 


storms and cold winds always result in a _scrimmaging among its occupants—especially when, at some sudden alarm, the majority of the colony, jostling and scrimmaging among _ its 


heavy mortality among tern nestlings. 
Many are suffocated by sandstorms, which 
also bury a proportion of the eggs. Indeed, it appears 
to offer only disadvantages when the nestlings hatch, 
for the latter leave their nesting hollows and wander 





‘“WHEN AN INDIVIDUAL GUILLEMOT SITS TIGHT, NOT EVEN 
A MONSTER GREAT BLACK-BACKED GULL WILL FACE HER 
LUNGING BEAK": A GUILLEMOT INCUBATING, 
Photograph by C. A. Gibson-Hiil. 


into the territories of adjacent pairs, where they are 
liable to be Severely pecked and even killed. The 
majority save themselves, however, by “ feigning "’ 
death at the first peck. When they recover, about 
thirty seconds later, the adults do not seem to take 
so much notice of them. 

Furthermore, as the nestlings leave the nest-hollow 
within the space of the few hours necessary for drying- 
off after hatching, their parents have difficulty in 
locating the one they wish to feed, and still more 
difficulty in transferring fish to chick, as other adults 
swoop down to seize the fish, especially when whitebait 


whether incubating or not, fly off in a panic.’ 
Photograph by C. A. Gibson-Hill. 


sand-eels. The latter are too large to be easily 
digested by the nestlings, and one may watch a 
nestling trying for several minutes to swallow 
a sand-eel hanging half out of its bill. 

No, although 70 per cent. of the nestlings in a tern 
colony may eventually fledge in a good season, that 
they do so would seem to be rather in despite of their 
belonging to a colonial species, than because of it. 

Let us consider those other ground-, as opposed to 
cliff-, nesting birds, the Arctic and great skuas. Neither 
nest in such numerous or congested 
colonies as terns or gulls. Indeed, 
where scarce, Arctic skuas may be 
found nesting in solitary pairs half 
a mile or more distant from one 
another; but both are essentially 
colonial nesters. 

On Noss, both illustrated what 
one would presume to be colonial 
nesting’s outstanding advantage— 
protection in numbers. Those few 
pairs of Arctic skuas, for example, 
which nested solitary, several hundred 
yards from the nearest colony of their 
kind, were able to fledge rather less 
than half the average number of 
young, owing to persecution by the 
great skuas and larger gulls; while 
the latter were probably also respon- 
sible for the fact that the few solitary 
pairs of-great skuas reared only three- 
quarters of the average number of 
young. 

On the other hand, they also 
illustrated the fact that colonial 
nesting could be carried to dis- 
advantageous extremes of density. 
Thus a major cause of mortality 
among the nestlings of both skuas 
was due to attacks by adults of their own kind, when 
the nestlings strayed into adjacent territories ; for as 
soon as a nestling skua had dried off, its dominant 
urge was to get out of its rough nest and move some 
yards from it. Not only was this so, but it also sought 
to get away from its fellow-nestling, so that it was 
never possible to find two skua nestlings together, 
either in or out of the nest, thirty-six hours after the 
first had hatched. 

The average distance between the nests of the 
113 pairs of great skuas was 58 yards. In one extremely 
congested sub-colony of six pairs, however, the average 
distance was only 37 yards. This stb-colony was able 


occupants—especially when, at some sud- 

den alarm, the majority of the colony, 
whether incubating or not, fly off in a panic. Nor do 
their congested colonies offer any protection against 
the constantly marauding gulls, for guillemots desert 
their eggs so easily in the initial stages of incubation 
that all the gulls have to do is to sail above the stacks 
or cliff-ledges and take their choice of eggs. Yet, when 
an individual guillemot sits tight, not even a monster 
great black-backed gull will face her lunging beak. 
Of 200 pairs of guillemots in two colonies I watched 
on Lundy only about eight were able to hatch out 





RESPONSIBLE FOR HEAVY LOSSES AMONG THE EGGS AND YOUNG OF OTHER SEA- 
BIRDS : A HERRING GULL EATING A GUILLEMOT’S EGG ON LUNDY ISLAND. 
Photograph by Alan Richardson. 


nestlings: whereas on another ledge, less accessible 
to gulls, thirty pairs were able to fledge some 
twenty-five chicks. 

There is not space here to examine other colonial- 
nesting sea-birds. (Though individual kittiwakes, 
for example, may show the greatest courage in attempt- 
ing to preserve their nestlings from the attacks of 
gulls, no communal resistance is ever observed.) 
But my conclusion is that the disadvantages of colonial 
nesting appear to outweigh the advantages, so far as 
the actual rearing of young is concerned, though it 
may have some psychological value in stimulating the 
production of eggs. 














SUGGESTS THAT THE BIRDS HAVE A CODE OF COMMUNICATION : 
IN WHICH HER MATE IS 


AN ACTIVITY WHICH 
HEN TAPPING ON THE ROOF OF THE NESTING - BOX 


WAITING OUTSIDE THE NESTING-BOX AS HATCHING TIME DRAWS NEAR: THE KIWI 


HEN. 
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NEW ZEALAND’S WINGLESS BIRD. 


THE «IWI 
SITTING 
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THE LONG PROCESS OF INCUBATION IN PROGRESS: THE COCK KIWI, WHICH ALWAYS 


APPROACHED BY KIWIS 
AND CLAW. 


UNDERTAKES THIS DUTY, SITTING ON AN EGG. IF 
HUMANS WHEN SITTING, THE COCK WILL ATTACK WITH BILI 


THE 


COCK ALONE UNDERTAKES THE DUTY OF INCUBATION, WHICH TAKES ELEVEN TO TWELVE WEEKS. 


A KIWI CHICK AND A KIWI EGG. THE EGGS OF THESE WINGLESS BIRDS WEIGH SOME 


A FIFTH OF THE BIRD'S ENTIRE WEIGHT, AND ARE FOUR TIMES THE SIZE OF A HEN'S EGG 


The Kiwi (genus Apteryx) is a wingless bird peculiar to New Zealand, and a national 
emblem of that Dominion, whose cricketers will play the Third Test Match on 
July 23-26 at Manchester. Prized by Maoris as a delicacy, and as a source of 
feathers for weaving into chiefs’ cloaks, they had to be protected to prevent extinction 
A special Act of Parliament allows a colony to be kept at a national game farm at 
Hawke's Bay, New Zealand, where these photographs were taken. The cocks sit on 
the eggs, which weigh 15 ozs., one-fifth of the bird's entire weight, and are four 
times the size of a hen’s egg. The incubation takes some seventy-seven days, and during 


15 ozs., 


AT HATCHING TIME THE 
THE NESTING-BOX. 


THE COCK BIRD AND A NEWLY-HATCHED CHICK 
HEN GROWS NERVOUS AND TAPS FREQUENTLY ON 


this period the hen taps with her beak on the nesting-box and the cock replies at 
intervals. The curator, Mr. F. D. Robson, thinks the birds may communicate 
systematically by these taps, for when the last chick was hatched the hen hovered 
about the nesting-box, clucking, tapping and exhibiting signs of nervousness. When 
it had finally struggled clear, her fervour subsided. The cock, no doubt, was relaxing 
after sitting, when the hen entered, laid a 16-oz. egg in the box and disappeared, leaving her 
mate to spend another eleven to twelve weeks on duty In the Kiwi the wings are 
almost entirely aborted and the nostrils are at the tip of the maxilla 
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HEN I was very young indeed, I knew a good 
deal about the City of Nottingham. I shared 
the knowledge with thousands of other small boys 
of my generation. There was a great rock, and 
perched upon it a castle in which dwelt the Sheriff 
with his men-at-arms. His name, I think, was 
De Burgh, and he personified what I 
have since learnt to call ‘‘ the Police 
State.’’ This man and his myrmidons 
were continually at odds with my 
friends Robin Hood and his com- 
panions, who lived carefree in 
Sherwood Forest, and, I am happy 
to report, invariably made the Sheriff 
look foolish, for Liberty must always 
triumph in the end. Youthful 
impressions are very strong, and I 
confess to a feeling of disappointment 
when at length, after many years, 
I came to Nottingham: the rock is 
impressive, but the Castle—the City 
Museum—is but a demure Victorian 
edifice. Nevertheless, there are some 
fine things within, including a notable 
Cotman, and among them a whole 
series of water-colours by none other 
than Paul Sandby, bequeathed by 
Lady Rich, who died in 1945. The 
testator was the last direct descendant 
of the artist through the grand- 
daughter of his son Thomas. 

The most important collection of 
work by both the Sandbys is the 
series in the Royal Library at 
Windsor, which stands by itself in 
range and variety and will be 





“THE ARTIST'S STUDIO”; BY PAUL SANDBY, R.A. (1725-1809). 


Presumably this water-colour drawing is a study of the house 


familiar to many readers. This is concerned mainly, 
but not entirely, with drawings of Windsor Great 
Park, Virginia Water and the Castle itself—it was 
here that Paul Sandby’s elder brother, Thomas, 
lived and worked laying out the Park. The 
Nottingham Museum is a fitting place for the Lady 
Rich bequest, because Nottingham was the place of 
origin of the two brothers, who set out from the city 
to make their fortunes in London in 1742, when 
Thomas was twenty-one and Paul seventeen. The 
elder obtained a good start in life by getting himself 
a job in the Drawing Office of the Tower of London, 
and drew from this appointment, first 3s., and later 
3s. 6d. per day for nearly the whole of his long life— 
one of those pleasant little sinecure jobs which a 
careful choice of patrons could often procure for 
young men of ability. The younger, Paul, is said to 
have worked in the same office to begin with, though 
he was never on the permanent establishment. After 
1746, he was busy on military survey work in Scotland, 
as part of the job of pacifying the Highlands after 
the ‘45 affair (it is rather horrifying to remember 
that it is only just over 200 years since Culloden), 
and some of his earliest views belong to that period. I 
dare say a good many people owe their first introduction 
to this unpretentious and most engaging draughtsman 


ht in 1772 by Paul Sandby, 
No, 4, St. George’s Road, Bayswater, later known as 23, Hyde Park Place, and demolished in 1901. 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 
PAUL SANDBY AT NOTTINGHAM. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


to the Medici Society, which reproduced many 
years ago one of the drawings from his Majesty’s 
collection, showing two men leaning over the parapet 
on the terrace at Somerset House—a delightful drawing 
which seems to sum up in a few square inches the 
spirit of London in mid-eighteenth century. First 
impressions die hard, and I remember very vividly 
how this drawing appealed to my imagination at the 
time and gave me an exaggerated idea of the artist’s 
importance. I have since learnt to temper apprecia- 
tion with discretion. Nevertheless, he is a great figure 





‘ PEMBROKE CASTLE, SEEN FROM ACROSS THE RIVER”; BY PAUL SANDBY, R.A. (1725-1809). 


This water-colour drawing, in common with the others reproduced on this poms is one of the series by Paul 
Sandby bequeathed to Nottingham City Museum by Lady Rich, last t 


in a modest way, and no less 
a person than Gainsborough 
thought the world of him. 
Praise from Gainsborough is 
praise indeed. What is of par- 
ticular interest for non-millionaire 
collectors, is that he was 
ferociously industrious through- 
out a long life, and that 
drawings by him do occasionally 
come on the market and are to 
be found in odd corners. He was 
back in London in the 1750's 
when, amid his other more 
normal activities, he indulged 
in some caricatures against 
Hogarth, whose anti - foreign 
views on art (“ The Analysis of 
Beauty,’’ 
1753) rather 
invited a 
reply, andin 
the 1760's 
we find him 
doing more 
caricatures 
as part of 
the opposition to Lord Bute—in 
one of them the Duke of Cum- 
berland is invited to repeat his 
victory of Culloden and drive the 
Scots back to their own country. 

But these were very minor 
activities. It is as a water- 
colour painter of such scenes 
as are reproduced here that he 
is remembered, apart from his 
views of Windsor (where he was 
a frequent visitor at his brother’s 
house), and slighter sketches of 
single figures or groups. He 
showed at the Society of Artists 
(the pre-Academy  semi-official 


somewhat cantankerous part— 
in the various rows’ which : 

enlivened the early days of the Royal Academy, 
those incomprehensible rows arising from tempera- 
mental incompatibility which are almost impossible 
to disentangle at this distance of time. It is sufficient 
to say that Sandby had no great liking for Sir Benjamin 
West, Sir Joshua’s successor as P.R.A., and West 
had no great liking for Sandby. The latter thought 


descendant of the artist. 


West prevented George III. from giving him 
advancement, and it was many years before the two 
were reconciled. If you are interested to know how 
he appeared to his contemporaries you will find a 
portrait of him in the Tate Gallery by Francis Cotes 
of about the year 1760—long nose, long legs, eager, 
sensitive face—not at all a quarrelsome sort of man, 
and another in the National Portrait Gallery, painted 
thirty years later by Sir William Beechey, and also 
one of his brother Thomas. The drawings at Windsor, 
and of Windsor, are so well known and there are so 
many of them that one is tempted 
to forget that he moved about 
the country as much as most 
people. It has often been said 
that at one period he came near 
in water-colours +o that particular 
synthesis of Italian and English 
idiom which Richard Wilson 
achieved in oils. Certainly it seems 
to me that this rather special 
kind of well-mannered romanticism, 
which differs in essence from so 
many of the admirable but matter- 
of-fact views of Windsor Great Park 
and its neighbourhood, is rendered 
beautifully -in such a picture as 
** Pembroke Castle, seen from across 
the River,” reproduced here, Many, 
though, will prefer him in a rather 
less self-conscious mood, when he 
would seem to have worked more 
rapidly and with not so intent an 
eye upon formal composition—any- 
way, I detect in “The Artist’s 
Studio ” a freshness of outlook and a 
delight in clouds and trees and the 
movement of nature enough to 
account for Gainsborough’s praise. 
Incidentally, this drawing exhibits 
both his feathery treatment of 
foliage—one of his many virtues— 
and his habit of decorating a scene with lively little 
figures, in which latter characteristic he comes near to 
Rowlandson. Indeed, it is thought that Rowlandson 
(1756-1827) may well have been directly influenced 
by Paul Sandby (1725-1809), but I doubt it—that 
rather raffish and engaging gentleman had more than 
enough vitality and exuberance of his own. The 
drawing listed at Nottingham Museum as “ The 
Artist’s Studio” presumably is a study of the 
house Sandby bought in 1772, No. 4, St. George’s 
Road, Bayswater. He lived there until his death. 
The house (later known as 23, Hyde Park Place) 
was pulled down in 1901. He made several 
drawings of it, and one of them is to be seen in the 
British Museum, bequeathed to the nation by his 
descendant William Sandby, in 1904. It w&S an 
item in one of those beautifully balanced special 
exhibitions which used to be arranged from time 





“ ROMANTIC CASTLE} BY PAUL SANDBY, R.A. (1725-1809). 
body) and played a part—a “ It has often been said,” writes Frank Davis in his article on Paul Sandby, “ that at one oud he 


came near in water-colours to that i el —_<™ of Italian and English idiom which R 


to time in the Prints and Drawings Gallery in 
the years before the war, in which pictures, prints 
and MSS. were gathered together from several depart- 
ments to illustrate a particular theme, and for which 
admirable little catalogues were on sale—models 
of their kind, full of information and of learning 
lightly worn, 
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THE WIDE RANGE OF CONSTABLE’S ART: nA 
SKETCHES AND A GREAT MASTERPIECE. | 








e240 4t > 


’ 


“<A VIEW OF WEYMOUTH BAY FROM THE DOWNS, PORTLAND BILL IN THE DISTANCE”; “A VIEW OF SALISBURY CATHEDRAL ACROSS MEADOWS, A STREAM FLANKED BY TREES 
BY JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A. (1776-1837). Pencil. (644 by 12%y ins.) ON THE LEFT.” Black chalk and pencil. (8/5 by 13 ins.) 
ONSTABLE'S * ra 
. a 5h a 
art is one of the Spe 


glories of this Ss 1 

country; and it is mua’ ay ? 
interesting to recall E , 
that, now he has been 
recognised not only 
as the lineal descen- 
dant of Claude and 
of.our own Gains- 
borough, but as the 
ancestor of the great 
nineteenth-century 
French landscape 
painters and the 
starting-point of the 
Impressionist Move- 
ment, the taste of 
the public has veered 
from the highly- 
finished exhibition 
pieces of his later 
years to the produc- 
tions of his middle 
period, and especially 
to the brilliant and 
highly personal 
sketches of cloud- 
scapes and the 
countryside which 
came as a revelation 
to many at the time 
of the Constable 
Exhibition at the 
Victoria and Albert 
Museum in 1946. The 
painting and draw- 
ings which we repro- 
duce are from the 
collection of Dr. 
H. A. C. Gregory, 
M.C., due to be sold 
at Sotheby's on Wed- 
nesday, July 20. The 
painting, “The 
Marine Parade and 
Old Chain Pier, 





Brighton," is a mag- —e aie: , . cee 
nificent example of _—— - ae Te ‘ tos * > a 
Constable’s work at —_ - 
the height of his “ THE MARINE PARADE AND OLD CHAIN PIER, BRIGHTON "'; A CONSUMMATE EXAMPLE 
powers, and it is said that it was in part painted in the open air (under great difficulties) OF CONSTABLE’S WORK AT THE HEIGHT OF HIS POWERS. SAID TO HAVE BEEN 

in face of the subject itself. Certainly it has an exceptional feeling for nature and for IN PART PAINTED (UNDER DIFFICULTIES) IN THE OPEN AIR. Oil. (49$ by 71) ims 
atmosphere. Almost since Constable's day it has remained known, but rarely seen, in the 

Sheepshanks collection, though it has been on view on various occasions at loan exhibitions. 


‘Continued below, right 
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et 
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“WATERLOO BRIDGE SEEN FROM THE LEFT BANK, ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL BEHIND 


eae THE BRIDGE ON THE RIGHT.” Pencil on buff paper. (4% by 61 ins.) 
Ry wane = ; ES " ( ontinued.) 
; Beny: 4 Xs It has recently been subjected to an exceptionally careful process of cleaning. It 
, was in fine condition, so no more was necessary than the removal of old discoloured 
varnish. Apart from a brief showing at the Tate Gallery [in the Constable Centenary 
\ VIEW OF OSMINGTON . . . A RIDGE OF DOWNS ON THE RIGHT WITH TRACES OF THE FIGURE Exhibition, 1937) it has never been seen by the public in this country though shown 
OF GEORGE Ill. ON HORSEBACK CUT IN THE HILLSIDE.” Pencil. (4% by 7 ms.) in Chicago in 1946, since its full range of colour was revealed by cleaning. 
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The World of the Theatre. 











T used to be said—rashly, no doubt—that any play 
with a trial scene in it had a more than average 


chance of success. 


This appears to be a close season 


for the law courts ; but another type of piece that has 


usually done well—the school play 
supply. Holidays are approaching. 
the stage, school must continue. 
delirious mortar-board farce, ‘‘ The Happiest 
Days of Your Life,”’ has run for nearly sixteen 
months at the Apollo, and we must hope now 
that a different kind of school-group, the 
extremely distinguished and moving “ The 
Young and Fair,’ which has just begun its 
term at the St. Martin's, will have comparable 
fortune. It was unlucky enough to open in 
a week meant for the salamander rather than 
the theatregéer ; but it deserves to live. Here 
again we go most willingly to school. (Since 
the St. Martin’s premiére the school roll has 
been extended further by the last play in the 
Embassy’s repertory festival, “‘ A Wilderness 
of Monkeys,” from the Bristol Old Vic.) 

I can hardly list the number of occasions 
on which we have been invited to study 
or common-room, Class-room scenes are 
relatively rare, though there was one at 
the St. Martin’s fourteen months ago when 
Peter Ustinov played a sadistic usher in an 
adaptation that was Swedish drill for the 
nerves. We have had various lights upon 
schoolboy psychology, as in the fairly recent 
“The Hidden Years,” and van Druten’s 
“Young Woodley ” in the twenties ; friction 
among the masters, as in “ The Rats of 
Norway’ and “ Keepers of Youth’; and 
such a fringe-of-school tragedy as Rattigan’s 
“The Browning Version.’ It is odd that 
with these and other examples to remember, 
some of us have thought obstinately of school 
on the stage as a place for romping in the 
manner of that old farce, ‘‘ The New Boy,” 


A PLAY WHICH “ EXCITED ITS AUDIENCE ON ONE OF THE HOTTEST HEAT-WAVE 
n1iouts ": “THE YOUNG AND FAIR,” SHOWING THE SCENE IN WHICH MISS 
CANTRY (MARIE NEY) DISMISSES EMMY FOSTER (JEAN STUART 


’ 


“ ACTED BEAUTIFULLY BY AN ALL-WOMEN Cast" : “ THE YOUNG AND FAIR,” AT ST. MARTIN'S THEATRE, 
SHOWING THE SCENE IN WHICH PATTY MORRITT (SHEILA SHAND GIBBS—RIGHT, IN WHITE BLOUSE) 
PROTESTS AGAINST THE CONTINUANCE OF THE “ VIG," SOCIETY, WHICH HAS BEEN GIVING THE NEW 
GIRLS A THIN TIME. THE UNSCRUPULOUS DRUCILLA ELDRIDGE (PAMELA ALAN—SECOND FROM LEFT, 
Writing on this page about “ The Young and Fair,” Mr. Trewin says: “ | hope few pla 
. carelessly a really absorbing, touching and considered piece 
not propose to reveal—in which the author has not wavered.” on this page we reproduce three 
incidents from the play, and show the chief characters. Our photograph (bottom, right) shows 
(l. to r.) Miss Cantry (Marie Ney), Lee Baron (Joan Newell), Frances Morritt (Jane Baxter), 
Drucilla Eldridge (Pamela Alan), Patty Morritt (Sheila Shand Gibbs) and 


dismiss . . 


LEFT) IN ORDER 
BY FRANCES 


TO SHIELD THE THIEF; HER ACT IS UNWILLINGLY CONDONED 


MORRITT (JANE BAXTER—RIGHT), 


with its Dr. Candy, Principal of Birchgrove : 
a place whose pupils must proceed inevitably 
to the St. Olde’s of “‘ Charley’s Aunt,” and 
begin their University career by pouring tea 
into silk hats. Maybe it is because, ever 
since the nursery—where this is one of the 
basic games—‘“ playing at school” has 
meant in the mind the battering of a teacher 
by some cheerfully impudent pupil. We have 
seen the idea elaborated on the music-hall 
stage in many sketches, but more particularly 
those of the late Will Hay. He was that 
academic martyr, the more-or-less majestic 
Dr. Muffin, Head of St. Michael’s—‘ a man 
severe he was and stern to view '’—with only 
three pupils, the clever, the insolent and the 
head-of-oak, in his obviously old foundation. 


is now in good 
No matter: on 
John Dighton’s 











WILLINGLY TO SCHOOL. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


There is no game of romps in “ The Young and 
Here we enter an American girls’ college near 
Boston: an unfamiliar setting, and with unfamiliar 
local rules that we have to learn. That does not take 
long. We accommodate ourselves to the curious 


Fair.” 





IN OPEN-NECK SHIRT) LISTENS CONTEMPTUOUSLY. 


(seated) Nancy Gear (Tilsa Page). 


goings-on at Brook Valley, just as in the early 
‘thirties we became used to the grim military 
discipline of that Prussian girls’ school of 
“Children in Uniform,” Brook Valley, though 
so perplexing an academy to English eyes and 
ears (more used to the lively clamours of a 
“‘ Little Ladyship’’), is the home of a both 
dexterous and affecting play that should not be 
jeered at as just another school story. Let me 
emphasise the last word for a moment. This 
piece does tell an excellent story—something to 
greet in the theatre. Certainly N. Richard Nash, 
the author, may have remembered the Scape- 
grace-of-the-Fourth fictions of the popular school 
tale, but he has put a high burnish on his 
material and the play emerges as an imaginative 
study of character. If it is not altogether 
credible in the hard light of day, we find it fully 
credible in performance, and that is the main 
thing. It is some time since I have seen an 
audience at a West End premiére (this, too, 
on a stifling night) held so firmly as at the 
St. Martin’s. A dramatist who can fix his 
hearers in that fashion has gone far. 

The school’s principal (also the play’s prin- 
cipal) is a woman who has built up Brook Valley 
from its blackboard-in-a-cottage days of forty 
years ago, to its present alarming grandeur. In 
the beginning, Sara Cantry was her own governor. 
Now she is at the mercy of a Board of Trustees, 
people who watch her relentlessly, and who 
insist on certain political and social bans. 


with an ending—which I do 


“AN INGENIOUSLY-COMPOSED AND TOUCHING PIECE”: 
FAIR,” SHOWING A SCENE FROM THE LAST ACT IN WHICH “ THE PATHETIC 
LITTLE Misfit" NANCY GEAR (TILSA PAGE) TELLS MISS CANTRY, THE HEAD- 





Desperately afraid of losing her school and her life- 
work, she has become timid and _ nerve-racked. 
Brook Valley standards have declined: when the 
brisk young idealist, Frances Morritt, a former pupil, 
returns as “‘ personnel director,’’ knowing nothing of 
Miss Cantry’s cares, she runs at once into trouble. 
The play becomes a fight between Frances and the un- 
scrupulous Drucilla, whose father, a powerful 
trustee, is Miss Cantry’s main supporter. 
There is much talk of a school theft—this plot- 
fabric is carefully woven—but the high merit 
of the play is its revelation of character. The 
author, it is clear, knows everything about his 
driven head-mistress, his anxious idealist, and 
his assorted pupils : the pathetic little misfit, 
the Jewish girl with her jabbing conscience, 
the courageous Patty, and the obnoxious 
Drucilla, who seems to have come to Brook 
Valley straight from Ronald Searle’s St. 
Trinian’s. I do not forget the art mistress who 
lives in a vague Emily-Dickinsonian dream. 

Those who object to school plays can laugh 
this off by quoting the line, ‘‘ I accuse Patty 
Morritt of being a thief,’’ and going on to talk 
loftily, but needlessly, of stock-pot gym-tunic 
fiction. (No uniforms at Brook Valley, by the 
way.) I hope few playgoers will dismiss so 
carelessly a really absorbing, touching and 
considered piece with an ending—which I do 
not propose to reveal—in which the author has 
not wavered. ‘‘ The Young and Fair ”’ is acted 
as it should be by Marie Ney, who presents 
poignantly the fraying of a fine spirit; Jane 
Baxter as the new mistress, rampacked with 
good intentions ; Pamela Alan as the insolently 
hissing Drucilla; and Sheila Shand Gibbs, 
Joan Newell, and Tilsa Page as other girls 
about Brook Valley. Not a man intrudes upon 
the cast of seventeen women, directed with 
skill by Willard Stoker in a multiple set. 
For once we have an evening without a 
mutter of a love interest. 

Little else can be bracketed with ‘‘ The 
Young and Fair,” certainly not the extraordinary, 


rs will 





“THE YOUNG AND 


MISTRESS (LEFT), THE TRUTH. 








‘* THE COMEDY OF ERRORS "' and ‘“‘ THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA" 
Air Theatre).— You need not be a Shakespearean collector to enjoy this double bill in Regent's 
Park : the tearaway farce and the rarely-seen early romance, in versions judiciously shortened 
and now acted with spirit. Observe, in particular, the speech and beari 
Woods, as Proteus of “ The Two 7 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


Gentlemen,”” who gets off so easily in those 


when Shakespeare decided to clew up the ropes and to end the piece in a hurry. 


“THE YOUNG AND FAIR "’ (St. Martin’s).—This play, by N. Richard Nash, about an 
American girls’ school, excited its audience on one of the hottest heat-wave nights. 
ingeniously-composed and touching piece, acted beautifully by an all-women cast, 


Ney and Jane Baxter at the head. 


than a room in Mercer’s Vennel in the Central Scottish town of “ Dromnoull.” 


of Aubrey 
minutes 


] chaotic street-scene play, “ This Walking 

Shadow ” (Playhouse), which lifts the lid off 
a Scottish slum and is a sultry business for a 
sultry night. It is acted forcibly by a cast 
largely from the Glasgow Unity Theatre but 
led now by Freda Jackson in relentless drive : 
a good showing for a piece that, with all its 
sincerity, remains in the mind only as a curio. 
This is a long way from any kind of school. 
But I did think for a few seconds of Richard 


An 


“THIS WALKING SHADOW "’ (Playhouse).—Few homes, | think, would attract me less | Nash’s play while watching Cornelia Otis 


Scott's murky, loosely-constructed play has been p 


and Freda Jackson and a large cast serve it with loyalty. 


YVES MONTAND (Saville).—This amiable French singer leads a variety programme in which 


1 was glad to greet Cliff Gordon and his irreverent handling of La Fontaine. 


musical comedy—has been cut and accelerated since its unfortunate and lagging first night, 
when Cicely Courtneidge, as bright-eyed as ever, could do little as the British Envoy sent 
South America about a meat contract. 


to 


“HER EXCELLENCY " (Hippodrome).—This play with music—it does not call itself a | 
i 


nedick 
roduced with care by Robert Mitchell, 


Skinner, the American diseuse, at the St. 
James’s. Her bewildered, yet resourceful, 
mother, tangled in the mystery of her son’s 
arithmetic problem—what was A doing with 
all those “‘ morbles "’ ?—could hardly, I think, 
have had the advantages of an education in 
the strange forcing-house of Brook Valley. 
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CLASSIC MUSIC 
AND SURREALIST 
SCENERY: NEW 
BALLETS AND 
REVIVALS IN 
LONDON BY THE 
GRAND BALLET 
DE MONTE CARLO. 


HE Marquis de Cuevas’ Grand 
Ballet de Monte Carlo Com 

pany opened their six-weeks season 
at the Royal Opera House, Covent 
Garden, on June 21, and will con- 
tinue there until July 30. The 
principals of the company include 
such brilliant artists as Rosella 
Hightower, André Eglevsky, George 
Skibine, Marjorie Tallchief, Ethery 
Pagava, Tamara Toumanova, and 
others, while Tatiana Riabouchinska, 
Léonide Massine and David Lichine 
are guest artists. Their répertoire 
includes five ballets not previously 
seen in London—" Infanta,"’ “ In 
Memoriam,”” “Del Amor y de la 
Muerte,”" ‘‘Mad Tristan” and 
‘* Enchanted Mill,"’ while they are 
also giving many well-established 
favourites, such as “‘ Swan Lake” 
(Act II.), ** Les Sylphides,"’ ** Night 
Shadow,” “ Giselle"’ and “ Les 
Biches." The photographs on this 
page include one of the much- 
jiscussed ‘* Mad Tristan,"’ in which 
Tristan is presented as seeing Isolde 


as a terrible chimera seeking only . - 
to destroy him. It is danced to MAD TRISTAN, THE SALVADOR DALI BALLET TO WAGNER'S MUSIC, WITH 


Wagner's famous music in a décor CHOREOGRAPHY BY MASSINE, IN WHICH ANDRE EGLEVSKY AND MARJORIE 
. [Continued below, centre. TALLCHIEF DANCE THE LEADING ROLES OF TRISTAN AND ISOLDE. 





Continued .| 

loaded with alarming sur- 
realist detail. ‘* Infanta,”’ 
to music by Jean Hubeau, 
with costumes and scenery 
by Nathalie Gontcharova 
and choreography by Lich- 
ine, is based on the poignant 
Oscar Wilde story, ‘ The 
Birthday of the Infanta.”’ 
It will be remembered that 
the dwarf had no idea that 
he was not a beautiful young 
man, and only discovers the 
horror of his physical de- 
formity when he sees himself 
in a mirror for the first 
time. Gustave Cloez is the 
musical director of the com- 
pany, and John Taras, 
already known as the choreo 
grapher of “ Designs With 
Strings,"’ one of the ballets 
illustrated on this page, is 

the Ballet Master 


Photographs by Roger Wood 





WITH ROSELLA HIGHTOWER AND GEORGE SKIBINE AS THE TWO VIOLINS: “ CONCERTO BARUCCO,” 1 THERY PAGAVA IN NIGHT SHADOW (" LA SOMNAMBULE "), A BALLET BY 


AN ABSTRACT BALLET BY GEORGE BALANCHINE TO THE BACH 
CONCERTO IN “D” FOR TWO VIOLINS, 


BALANCHINE TO MUSIC BY RIETI, GEORGE SKIBINE AS THE PORT 
WHO HAS FALLEN DEAD AT THE MASKED BALI 


4 
$ 


A arti 





A BEAUTIFUL LEAP BY MARJORIE TALLCHIEF: SHE [8 DANCING IN THE DESIGNS WITH STRINGS,” AN ARSTRACT BALLET FOR SIX 
* BRAHMS VARIATIONS " BALLET WITH CHOREOGRAPHY BY BRONISLAVA NIJINSKA, DANCERS S8Y THE YOUNG AMERICAN BALLET MASTER TO THE 
IN WHICH SHE APPEARS AS VENUS COMPANY, JON TARAS, TO TCHAIKOVSKY'S TRIO IN “A™ MINOR. 


“INFANTA,” A NEW LICHINE BALLET BASED ON THE OSCAR 
WILDE STORY: GEORGE SKIBINE DANCES THE ROLE OF THE 
HIDEOUS DWARF WHO BELIEVES HIMSELF HANDSOME, 
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_ SRE. a 
* NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. | 


~ CS Savy - 
FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


N our guilty and self-conscious era, satire is a routine, and satirical acuteness far from 
uncommon. But to be entertaining is as hard as ever—for acuteness and entertainment 
need not go hand in hand. When they do, we are in luck; and “ Boys and Girls Come 
Out to Play,’’ by Nigel Dennis (Eyre and Spottiswoode ; 11s. 6d.), is in that respect a rare 


piece of luck. 
, 
It explores the mental darkness of a “ progressive”’ journalist, an “expert’’ on 
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WHEN FISHERMEN GET TO LOGGERHEADS. 


EARLY every sport has some debatable aspect. For the fisherman it is extremely 
doubtful if the question of the superiority of dry-fly over wet will ever be settled. 
Arthur Woolley belongs to the dry-fly school, and in ‘“ Thoughtful Practice with a Dry 
Fly '’ (Alvin Redman ; 8s. 6d.) he backs up his choice by asserting that it catches the bigger 
fish. He is an angler of the right sort ; he begins by telling how, fishing in North Wales, 
he once put down his rod for perhaps an hour while he watched the antics of a group of 
dippers, and how, on another occasion, he followed a weasel leaping from rock to rock 








foreign affairs. Max Divver left his native town of Des Moines a liberal of the naive old 
From the | 


stamp ; but six months at a New York university scared all that out of him. 


more enlightened students, he learnt that moral good 
and evil are fairy-tales: that men are simply pushed 
around by Forces and the Unconscious: that reason, 
as applied to conduct, is a humbugging synonym for 
rationalisation. He learnt that all his cherished princi- 
ples were aspects of a social disease . . . and so on. 
The wretched Max loathed these sneerers with a mortal 
loathing, but he couldn’t stand up to them—or do 
without them, for he now despised his own kind. Pro- 
tective colouring became essential. He acquired it, 
and found a niche on an advanced magazine. 

Even then his state was an unhappy one. There 
was a haunting dread that underneath he still believed 
the wrong things, and that some day he would be 
detected. But whenever guilt and self-contempt reached 
a certain pitch, he could escape to Europe. His first 
vacation-cruise had turned him, quite by chance, into 
an “ authority ’’; it had also given him “ that piercing 
sense of freedom that penetrates Americans when they 
watch the Statue of Liberty fade from sight.” Nothing 
to look up to, no one to fear; an exciting plunge into 
the source of all wickedness. 

This story is the record of his last trip—to a little 
town in Poland, on the eve of invasion. He is accom- 
panied by a neurotic youth, his employer's son, obstinately 
fleeing from ill-health and maternal solicitude. Jimmy 
starts out with a huge esteem for this friend and rescuer ; 
in the unbuttoned atmosphere of Mell, it quickly wears 
off. But Divver’s intimate confessions, his moral 
collapse and tragi-comic fate provide an object-lesson 
even more valuable than the first encounter with a 
glamorous, unknown world. 

I have left out all the fun, and that can’t be helped. 
For every scene is garnished with comic detail, of the 
liveliest and shrewdest kind. Divver’s mental hypo- 
chondria, the breakdown of his two marriages, his 
ambivalence about Europe, his “ defiance " of Mussolini, 
his intellectual fog, and incapacity for thinking things 
out—these are a rich vein in themselves, yet by no 
means everything. We have also Jimmy’s initiation 
into Europe and love; the tourist comedy of Mell, the 
lighter side of invasion panic—but it is vain to list 
them. The author lives in America, but he is English ; 
which reminds one that lookers-on see most of the game. 

In ‘* Toward the Morning,’’ by Hervey Allen (Heine- 
mann; 12s. 6d.), we find a different America—the 
half-discovered land its children are now exploiting in 
so big a way. We are back in the historic past. Whether 
it is dealt with so extensively to counteract its own 
shortness, or to match its theatre, I can’t decide ; but 
length is the rule, and Mr. Allen’s work is no exception. 
The present novel, one of a series, opens in the year 
1764; almost nothing happens in it, and as the scale 
of its map is a mile to the mile, it could easily go on 
for ever. 

The jacket says it is complete in itself. There I 
can’t agree; nearly all the persons and events need 
explaining, by something which has gone before or is 
stilltocome. But, in short, Salathiel Albine, Indian-bred 
one gathers, and a son of the frontier wild, is on his 
way east to Philadelphia. With him, passing as his 
wife, is an Irish girl named Frances Melissa, who has 
the second sight and drinks, or will drink, too much. 
Early on their way, they adopt a homeless child who 
has escaped from the Indians. They do not get to 
Philadelphia—the book is not long enough. But their 
journey is a pageant of scenes and manners on the edge 
of an expanding civilisation. The frontier fort, the 
military depét, the outpost store, the Presbyterian 
exodus, the backwash and surcease of Indian wars— 
it is all various and zestful, with now and then a dramatic 
incident. One can see it has been thoroughly read up ; 
and the pile is richer, more velvety, than in most novels 
of the type. 

“The Ursitory,’’ by Matéo Maximoff (Chapman and 
Hall; 7s. 6d.), is offered with a flourish of trumpets 
as “ the first novel ever written by a Gypsy.”’ Though 
very brief, it has two forewords, one by Brian Vesey- 
Fitzgerald, and one, from the original edition, by a 
French lawyer. For it was written in French—good 
French, we learn—during a long stay in gaol. Both 
sponsors advertise it as a ** slice of life,”’ and Mr. Vesey- 
Fitzgerald is afraid the critics may dismiss it as “‘ melo- 
drama "—* just another ‘ blood and thunder.’"’ While 
Maitre Isorni, in true French style, exalts the picturesque- 
ness of “ these savage lives made up of rape, violence 
and purity... .” 














CHESS 


By BARUCH H, 


NOTES 


WOOD, M.Sc. 


FEATURE of recent German chess tournaments 

which I personally consider extraordinarily enter- 
prising is the publication of a printed daily bulletin which 
reviews all results up to and including the evening before. 
The main sessions of play here in Oldenburg, where I am 
now competing, have been from 5.30 to 10.30 in the evening. 
An expert player with a literary bent is busy making notes 
on the games whilst they are still in progress, and by 
11.0 p.m. he has completed an entertaining causerie. The 
bulletin is on sale by noon next day. 

In the U.S.S.R. such bulletins have been issued for 
some years, but there we have come to regard conditions 
as abnormally, in fact, almost unreally, propitious for 
chess, which is the national game. For instance, the three 
Russian masters who competed in the recent World Cham- 
pionship Tournament at The Hague were accorded a State- 
sponsored retinue of about thirty correspondents and 
“seconds,”’ nearly all experts on the game themselves. 

That private enterprise should underwrite such a venture 
—and successfully, too, for many hundreds of copies are 
sold—within thirty miles of the Dutch border, seems to 
me to speak well of the advance of chess in the West. 

The veteran Bogolyubov is leading the field as I write, 
though several others are at his heels. I had a most tiring 
game against the Danish champion, Enevoldsen, which 
lasted over twelve hours before, on the hundredth move, 
though two pawns up, I had to admit that I could not win. 
I have a feeling this had a little to do with my quick defeat 
in the following game, though my opponent had an im- 
portant improvement on all known previous play in this 


opening, in 11. ...Q-Q3. 
White Black White Black 

Woon. UNZICKER. Woon. UNZICKER. 
1. P-Q4 Kt-KB3 12, B-K2 Bx Kt 
2. P-QB4 P-KKt3 13. PxB Q-Kts 
3. Kt-QB3 P-Q4 14. Q-B2 Kt-B3 
4. Kt-B3 B-Kt2 15. P-Q5 Kt-Q5 
5. Q-Kt3 PxP 16. Bx Kt BxB 
6. Q= BP Castles 17. R-QRr QR-Br 
7. P-K4 KKt-Q2 18. Castles P-QB3 
8. B-K3 Kt-Kt3 19. PxP RxP 
9. Q-Kt3 B-Kts 20, B-Kts R-B2 
10, P-QR4 P-QR4 21. KR-Br KR-Br 
11, R-Qr 2-03 22. R-R3 











WOOD (White). 


22. Qx«R! 26. B-Q3 Kt xP 
23. PxQ Rx Kt 27. QxP Kt-B4 
24. Q-Q2 R x Reh 28. B-Kts Kt-K3 
25. K-Kt2 P-K4 29. White resigns. 


Black threatens mate in three by 29. ...Kt-B5ch, 
30. ...R-Kt8ch and 31....BxP; he also threatens 
R(B1)-B7. Altogether too unpleasant ! 











over the tumbling, hurtling water. 














For a good half of the charm of fishing lies in its setting. 
Says Mr. Woolley : “‘ Unless you are in sympathy with the 
country, do not fish, for you will get but little joy of it.” 
And again: “* When fishing, let your every movement be 
deliberate and, above all, quiet. If you go about your 
business quietly, so that the birds and animals of the water- 
side are undisturbed by your passing, the fish for which 
you are angling will not be put down—and you will be 
well on the way to becoming a successful fisherman.” 
From that sound beginning he passes on to give just 
those hints which, coming from the expert, are so valuable. 
Wilfred Gavin Brown, while still in the direct line 
from Izaak Walton, is at the opposite pole from Arthur 
Woolley. In “ Angler's Almanac ’’ (Muller; ros. 6d.), 
he says that although eager to become a fly-fisher, “‘ coarse 
fishing appeals to the lazy streak in my nature.”’ That 
lazy streak is probably largely responsible for the keen- 
ness of his observation of the wild life about his angling 
haunts. The result is a tranquil book about birds and 
butterflies and growing things, as well as about catching 
chub and perch, gudgeon and pike. He, too, can tell 
of watching a weasel: “I was keeping very quiet . . . 
and presently there was a rustle in the undergrowth on 
the edge of the bank and a weasel approached to within 
a few feet of me, where he sat up with drooping paws, 
like a dog begging. He saw me, and could not make me 
out. He obviously wanted to pass by me along the bank, 
but thought better of it and retired to the thicket, where 
he started to swear and then, after a time, to whimper 
like a child.” 

From America come the view-points, speculations, 
convictions and summing-up of a man who has fished 
for three-quarters of a century. ‘A Trout and Salmon 
Fisherman,’’ by Edward R. Hewitt (Scribners; 21s.), 
tells what the writer has learned about the art of angling 
for these game fish, their biology, habits, natural foods 
and habitat conditions, and the tackle and baits he uses 
to catch them. He claims to have evolved the art of 
dry-fly fishing for salmon. He has a great respect for 
the trout of our chalk streams: “ there are no such 
streams in the United States.’’ He fishes both dry and 
wet-fly, and says that fishing wet flies upstream is one 
of the most difficult things to do in all fishing. And 
just as Mr. Woolley tells how he succeeded where an 
expert wet-fly fisherman failed, so Mr. Hewitt recounts 
the failure of a dry-fly artist, not only with his own form 
of fishing but when he attempted to emulate his friend 
with wet-fly. Few fishermen will regret having the benefit 
of seventy-five years’ experience of catching trout and 
salmon, the more so as it comes from one not afraid to 
tell tales against himself. 

While many books have been and are being written 
on catching trout and salmon, few appear which deal 
with that most delicious of all fish from the gustatory 
aspect and most desirable from the sporting angle—the 
sea-trout, also known as mort, smelt, black tail, finnock, 
peal, salmon trout, schooler, square tail, sewin and 
whitling. Now Major H. P. Henzell comes forward with 
“ Fishing for Sea-Trout '’ (A. and C. Black ; 15s.), claiming 
that “‘ though the salmon is labelled the king of fish . . . 
his smaller cousin is, pound for pound, the finer fellow 
of the two.” All who agree with him in this respect will 
also agree with his further contention that no other 
method of fishing than the fly allows the angler to 
experience sea-trout fishing at its best. Novice and 
expert alike will delight in what he has to say of the 
life history and habits of sea-trout, of several methods 
of catching them (from dry-fly to worm) in both river and 
loch, and of the places he has fished, mainly over the 
Border. 

To serve one’s angling apprenticeship in a muddy 
canal, fishing for gudgeon with bread crust for bait, to 
pass on to casting-reel and minnow, to join the fellow- 
ship of the fly, and to go harpooning shark off the island 
of Skye is surely to run the whole gamut of fishing. John 
Hillaby tells in “ Within the Streams ’’ (Harvey and 
Blythe ; 9s. 6d.) how he has done all this, and tells it in 
entertaining fashion. He, too, has watched the wild life 
of the riverside, and seen two hoodie crows worry a heron 
in mid-air until it released that which it was carrying, 
whereupon one of the crows “ turned over in the air like 
a seagull, caught something in his claws and the two 
bandits flew away together.” 

Here and there are to be found dry-fly fishermen who 
are veritable wizards at the game. One of the greatest 
of these was an Irish water-bailiff, according to Coombe 
Richards, son of the late Frank Richards, R.B.A., and 
author of a delightful volume of angling reminiscences, 








And then we turn the page and come on—a Gypsy 

folk-tale. Nothing in the least grim or down-to-earth. The central theme is not even 
strange ; it is the Greek legend of Althwa, the theme of Swinburne’s “ Atalanta in Calydon.” 
The three Fates, entering Althwa's room after the birth of her child, foretold that he would 
live until a brand on the fire was consumed away. Just so here, after the birth of Arniko. 
Here the three Fates are called the Ursitory. Téréina, like Althwa, quenches the brand 
and hides it. Her son grows up to be a hero and Gypsy chief—then is destroyed, more 
plausibly than in the Greek version ; by a deserted wife, not by his own mother. The 
episodes between are all romantic in a bare, naive way, and are used with some skill as a 
framework for lore and custom, Altogether, it is a remarkable little book, and the effect 
is far more genuine than if it attempted “ realism." Only, why suggest that it does ? 


“ The Double Death of Frédéric Belot,’’ by Claude Aveline (Dobson ; 8s. 6d.), appeared 
in France in 1932. 
author, in defence of this lowbrow genre. 
convinces one afresh that for some obscure reason foreigners can't do it. 


It is the first part of a “ detective trilogy,” and has a footnote by the 
But with all its aspirations as literature, the plot 
K. Jonn. 


“Tight Lines’’ (Home and Van Thal; 12s. 6d.). 
Mr. Richards himself is to-day no novice at the game, having begun with the lowly bread- 
pellet and travelled a long road which embraced shark-fishing off Sierra Leone, pike-fishing 
in the Stour, and eventually days and nights on such rivers as Dart, Torridge, Wye, and in 
Ireland and the Highlands. He confesses to being crazy ahout fishing: he is certainly 
enthusiastic, expert and, moreover, a naturalist with a deep appreciation of the bird life 
of the river banks. 

It would be interesting to know if any present-day angler speaks of “ eldrin” 
or “pinnock,” “ skirlings” or “umber.” According to C. E. Hare, author of 
“ The Language of Field Sports '’ (Country Life ; 15s.), these are ancient names for brown trout, 
sea-trout, young salmon and grayling, respectively. This is a most fascinating book, which 
first appeared ten years ago and has now been considerably revised. It contains a wealth 
of information, and that not solely philological ; for the compiler is also one of those who 
believe that a man cannot be a true sportsman if he is not also a true naturalist, or, at 
least, cannot obtain the maximum pleasure from his sport. W. R. Catvert. 
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At low cost 
you can be proud 

to show off a 

Pye Radio or Television 
receiver to your friends. 
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GRAINS OF WHEAT 


Wheat makes our bread—and our cakes too. Cakes are 
“sad” if they do not rise. When we use self-raising 
flour or baking powder, rising depends on carbon 
dioxide produced by chemical action in the dough. 
Albright & Wilson's food phosphates are important 


constituents of self-raising flour and baking powder. 


ALBRIGHT & Witson 
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“ Dear, dear. . .” said the Vicar, “Tut, tut! 


| Your door to salvation is shut — ”, 
For a closer inspection 

Of last week’s collection \ 
| Has brought to my notice a GKN Bright 
| 


























Hexagon Round-top Castle Nut. . .” 


AHMAT makes his living from a few acres of rubber ~ oP 

plantation in Kelantan. He is a valuable ‘dollar earner’. “A place for everything and thing in i , 
But his rubber would be of little use to the world if it could _— h ws . ; ne os place * was 
not be cured, and so turned into tyres, cushioning, and 101 | the ainsteene -century recipe for avoiding chaos. When it comes to 
other products of daily use fastening devices the right choice for the job can save quite a lot of 
Monsanto pravides chemicals used in curing rubber. These | time and money. People who find it difficult to decide between one 


ke a living . . . help Britain’s export drive 

oa ames henner pl te ae oo method and another need not be too much concerned . . . 
| 
| 











with manufactured products .. . help to provide you with 
the goods you want. Just one of the many ways in which 


Monsanto is ‘serving industry, which serves mankind’ IF IT’S A MATTER OF HOW TO FASTEN ONE THING 


Monsanto makes nearly two hundred chemicals of vital im- ; 

portance to British Industry. If you have a chemical problem TO ANOTHER, GET IN TOUCH WITH /(/@) [ Vi, 1 

it is highly probable that Monsanto will be able to assist vou i 4 G i N 
. AL 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LiMiTED [Me GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD. 


8 WATERLOO PLACE ’ LONDON ‘ swt ADVISORY BUREAU: Heath Street Birmingham, 18. BOLT & NUT DIVISION: Adas Works, 
Darlaston, South Staffs. LONDON OFFICE : 66 Cannon Street, London, F.C.1 








An Amazing Bargain! 
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Ex-Govt., 20 ft. long by 5 ft. 10ins. wide 


PONTOONS | 





_A pleasure to drive.... 
economical to run 





Produced at considerable cost. 


Yours for £5 deposit. | 


Balance payable over a period of 3 months to a total of 
£12.10.0, plus carriage charges of 1/- per mile (min. £3) 


Special quotations for 3 or more. 


These pontoons are easily adaptable into 
House Boats and are suitable for the 
fitting of outboard motors. Ideal for 
week-ends on the sea or river, sunbathing, 

fishing, use as a raft, ete. 


Centre sections available, ideal for mooring purposes. 





A limited supply—Order NOW ! | 
PINN SUPPLIES LTD. ep. Ln) | 





Central House, Bury Wharf, Ruislip, Middlesex. "TR" | pear mreinagigy sae monet ne ama ad mao Ue 
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Tir Vradtlltis by Air | a 
ih 
Barclays Bank have pleasure in announcing that 
a Branch of the Bank has been established at 
+ NORTHOLT AIRPORT 
open every day, including Saturdays and Sundays, from <> 
9 a.m to 6 p.m., and offering a complete modern banking 
service to travellers using the Airport. | 
A Branch of the Bank is also open daily at LONDON AIRPORT | COMFORT IN SLEEPER CONSTELLATIONS 
(Heathrow) and an office has been established at the MARINE BOMBAY IN JUST A DAY R i 4 1) 
AIRPORT, SOUTHAMPTON (for the benefit of those travel- TWICE WEEKLY SERVICE ® i A 
ling by flying boat to Southampton Water). te) “i. / 
PRESTWICK AIRPORT is served by the Branch of the | LONDON GENEVA CAIRO* BOMBAY THEUNAMONAL 






BRITISH LINEN BANK at 114, Main Street, Prestwick. 
THE ROUTE OF THE MAGIC CARPET 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED (Er reese eras ame 


Your travel agent charges no booking fer 
Connections from Bombay throughout India 


' Freight, too, can be accepted 
Head Office: 54, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 Air-india International Limited, 56, Haymarket S.W.! WHitehall 8506/7 





BIARRITZ) 





THE RESORT FOR HAPPY 
CAREFREE HOLIDAYS 


cette ot come, TNO Yor Ny 


Hotels — Horse Racing — Bull Fights — 








Special luxury service at only 


Horse Show—Carnivals—Thermal Springs £2.10 surcharge 

@Here’s truly “blue ribbon” service aboard giant, 

THE CENTRE FOR THE BASQUE new double-decked Clippers! Basic £2. 10 inset 
entitles you to full-reclining Sieeperette; a" 

COUN TRY AND SP AIN comfortable berth available at — pail 
Additional cabin attendants. Free pe and 

—wit 
HOTEL RATES genial club lounge on lower deck—w agen 
liquid refreshments. This de luxe se double- 
Luxury Hotels a 3,000 Francs Sunday is in addition to the regular-fare 


class Clipper schedules. 


First Class Hotels <  Sosimenienen 1,500 Francs decked ‘‘ America ST a deal 193-4, 


Secomd Class Hotels 4, ccccceccccse 950 Francs Call your Travel sage 
EGent . 
Third Class Hotels =... see eeeeee ee. 700 Francs Piccadilly, W.1 (R 


Special Rates in May, June or September. PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 


XPERIENCED AIRLINE 





& 
‘ . ; ORLD’s MOST 
For information, telegraph or write to : % 


SYNDICAT D’INITIATIVES, BIARRITZ 
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IT’S STILL NO EASIER TO GET A NEW CAR 


SMALL MILEAGE CARS 


from Henlys offer the finest investment. 
Choose sow from the splendid selection at 


attractive prices. All carry guarantee. 

1948 ARMSTRONG 16 1947 SINGER 9 Roadster. 
Typhoon. 1947 STANDARD 8 d/h 

1948 FORD 10 Saloon. Coupe. 
1948 HILLMAN 10 Saloon. 1947 STANDARD 14 Saloon. 
1948 JAGUAR 3} Saloon. 1947 TRIUMPH 14 Roadster. 
1948 MORRIS 8 Saloon. 1947 VAUXHALL 12 
1948 ROVER ‘75° Saloon. Saloon. 


1948 STANDARD 8 Tourer. 1947 WOLSELEY 8 Saloon. 
1948 STANDARD 14 Coupe. !946 ARMSTRONG 16 
| 1948 TRIUMPH 14 Saloon. Saloon. 


1948 VAUXHALL 12Saloon. '946 JAGUAR 2} Saloon. 
1947 ARMSTRONG 16 1946 HILLMAN 10 Saloon. 


| Lancaster. 1946 M.G. 11 two-seater. 

| 1947 HUMBER 27 Saloon. 1946 MORRIS 10 Saloon. i] 
1947 JAGUAR 34 Saloon. 1946 ROVER 14 Sports 

1947 MORRIS 10 Saloon. Saloon. 


1947 ROVER 12 Sports 1946 STANDARD 8 Saloon. 


Saloon. 1946 TRIUMPH 14 Saloon. 
1947 ROVER 16 Sports 1946 VAUXHALL 10 Saloon. 
Saloon. 1946 VAUXHALL 14 Saloon. 


Special deferred terms available 


HEN LYS 


| Engla nds Lrading Motor Agents 


|| Head Office: Henly House, 385, Euston Road, N.W.1. TEL.: EUS 4444 

| Devonshire House, Piccadilly, W.1 Tel.: GRO 2287 

and at Manchester, 1-5, Peter Street. Bournemouth, The Square. | 
ii] Bristol, Cheltenham Road. Northampton, A. Mulliner Ltd., Bridge St. Ht} 
| Camberley, 182, London Road. 30 Branches throughout the Country. 





























... Me. Whitbread 


erected a Monument... 





John Milton had been dead for over 
a century when Samuel Whitbread, 
proud of his city and its illustrious citizens, caused a memorial to be 
raised to the poet, in St. Giles Church, Cripplegate. Adjacent to this 
church was the London they both knew so well ; ALDERSGATE STREET, 
RED CROSS STREET, even GRUB STREET, haunt of hack writers 
and lampoonists, later to be called MILTON STREET. Posterity might 
well say that he erected another monument in the great Brewery in 
Chiswell Street, which flourishes after two centuries upon the self-same site. 


Est. 1762 
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Give your hair 
the double 
benefit of 
Brylcreem ... 
Men who hit the headlines know that smartness counts 
—and count on Brylcreem for perfect grooming. It 
works in two ways—(1) Brylcreem grooms without 
gumming, restoring gloss to the hair. (2) Brylcreem’s 
pure emulsified oils, with massage, have a valuable 


tonic effect, preventing Dry Hair and Dandruff. Treat 
your hair handsomely— 


BRYLCREE 


your HAIR 


County Perfumery Co. Ltd., Honeypot Lane, Stanmore, Middx. 








$026 

















BRITAIN’S BIGGEST SELECTION OF 


CARAVANS 


You get a unique guarantee 
from A. S. Jenkinson, Main 
Agent for all the best makes 
of caravans. 

Send for illustrated brochure 
and helpful reprinted articles. 


EASIEST TERMS—OPEN ALWAYS 


A. S. JENKINSON: 


BATH ROAD, TAPLOW, BUCKS, (Maidenhead 2610) 

EASY TO REACH—right on main A.4., outskirts Maidenhead, Taplow 

Station 4 minutes walk. Be sure to see name A. S. JENKINSON in full. 

LONDON Corner of Ebury Street and Semley Place, off 

Buckingham Palace Road, 4 mins Victoria Station, Phone Sloane 4069. 
Open 7 days a week (9 a.m.—?7 p.m.) 
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Reetionr where to Sey, 


. can be a vexing one but calm reflection can 
work wonders. For instance, what about the South 
Coast ? At BRIGHTON, queen of coastal resorts, 

where there is always plenty to do, is the Metropole. 
The Metropole at FOLKESTONE holds the key to a 
hinterland of unique pastoral and historic interest ; 
at BOURNEMOUTH, which is mild and salubrious as 
well as bright in its approach to holiday entertainment, 
is the Royal Exeter Hotel. If, on the other hand, you 
prefer a town holiday for a change, come to the May Fair 
in the heart of LONDON’S West End, or the Grosvenor at 
Victoria, both ideal centres for exploring the Metropolis, 
shopping and theatre-going. 
. Abroad, Mediterranean sunshine and a unique coastline can 
E: be worth more even than the extra £15 worth of francs Sir 
G Stafford now allows—if you stay at the Metropole, MONTE 
f CARLO, or at the Bristol in lovely BEAULIEU-SUR-MER. 


For unlimited currency in a land of plenty there is EIRE and the 
Great Southern Hotels, where rationing and austerity can be 
forgotten. On the majestic Atlantic coast there are hotels at SLIGO, 
MULRANY and GALWAY. The immortalised beauty of KILLARNEY 
and KENMARE form the setting of two more, while at PARKNASILLA 
a sub-tropic climate makes some of the finest bathing in the world doubly 
enjoyable. All are justly famous for their excellent golfing, riding and 
fishing. 

These, then, are the hotels in the Gordon Group ; our contribution to 
better and brighter holidays. For full details and tariffs write to the 
resident managers or to The Gordon Hotels Ltd., 11 Hobart Place, 
London, S.W.1. . 


THE GORDON HOTELS GROUP YS 








Telephones: Sloane $ 


Telegraphic address: Hotelisimo, sowen, London (GH 3 
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‘“Now I do without 
l 
Ma ae 


Head Office meetings 


Seeing my overseas representatives at regular intervals 
is a ‘must’ in my business. One way is annual meetings 
in the Head Office. But this is expensive and means that 
all my branch offices are under-manned at the same time. 
My way is different: I go out into the field and visit my 
people in their normal business habitats, so to speak. 
Fine, fast Speedbird service makes this possible. I notify my men when to 
expect me, arrange a booking through my local B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent 
— and off I go! I save time and money, meet all the people I should, and 
really learn lots more about my business. 

Wherever your branch offices may be located, you can probably do the same 
thing because 150,000 miles of B.O.A.C. air routes link five continents and 
forty-two countries. Remember too, wherever you fly by Speedbird, you can 
expect the same high standard of efficiency, courtesy and passenger comfort. 
It’s all part of B.O.A.C.’s 30-year-old tradition of Speedbird service and 
experience. 

GREAT BRITAIN - USA + BERMUDA * CANADA * MIDDLE EAST + WEST AFRICA 
EAST AFRICA + SOUTH AFRICA * PAKISTAN * INDIA + CEYLON * AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND + FAR EAST + JAPAN 





B.0.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


atARs 


FLY BOAC 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS 
LTD., SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS AND TASMAN EMPIRE AIRWAYS LTD. 
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PRESERVATIVE) 


\ The fable of the 
4 WHITE ANT flying iran 









There was once a Horse, who paced 
and pranced with such decorous 


/ 
grace and noble agility that it was ec) \ f 
i) "2 


happiness to see him. “It’s a 
small matter of inherited skill,” 
iy 
“d 


he explained. ‘‘ My earliest forebears di 


discovered the art. My grandsires 2 
perfected it.” ** Wonderful !”’ declared the ¢ 
onlookers, ‘‘ And when it is a question of 
getting somewhere . . . quickly . . .?” 


“* Nay, nay!” said the Horse, 
“I travel by plane.” 


Among the manufacturing nations of the world, 
thi country has two notable advantages — for 
while the prestige of her handcraft and 
workmanship still lives . . . Britain has also 
a longer experience of mechanised industry than 
any. Her tradition has grown wings. 
TI feel this double influence in the wide variety 
H eat of things they make, whether precision steel tubes 
or aluminium alloys, electric equipment or bows 
and arrows, bicycles or special paints, 
mechanical seals or traffic signs. 





ITALIAN BEETLE 


De eee or §6Tropical 











Wherever Timber is Used Soliqnum Protects it! 





The preservation of timber has been always important, 
but its present shortage renders the need for Solignum 
even more imperative. For over 40 years Solignum has 
been used for the protection of woodwork against dry- 
rot and decay. It destroys the dry-rot fungus wherever 
brought into contact with it and gives complete immunity 
against attack. 





Solignum is also used all over the world for the protec- 
tion of timber against attack by white ant, wood borers 
and other destructive insects. But it must be Solignum 
—applied by brush coating, spray guns or by dipping. 





TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD - THE ADELPHI - LONDON W.C.2 








SOLIGNUM LTD., Donington House, Norfolk St., Strand, wae | 











CHERRY BRANDY KUMMEL MANDARINE 
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ay: D ARE | 
ae, ‘le ! RAMIREZ 
EXQUISITELY BI | 
Through eight reigns London's historic book- i 0 R SHERRY 
shop has catered for readers of taste; but— . M ADE BY 
note—for readers of all tastes. For, whatever A A) A 
the height of your literary brow, there are ra ¢ N 
always good books to be found at 1 , r4y T D Ci ideal Wine for those 
Ha te Sr ds O HER WA\ J ANSE\ Y who appreciate good 
a C. ca? JS SCHIEDAM HOLLAND. sherry. 
Booksellers to Their Majesties, The King, | 
The Queen ond to Queen Mey DISTILLERS SINCE 1777 BODEGAS : PUERTO STA MARIA 
187 PICCADILLY, W. ap ™ 
(Regent 3201-4) ORANGE CURACAO HOLLANDS GIN ADVOCAAT SPAIN 














As agents for the great Swiss House of 
Universal Genéve, our unique position to 
supply and service high-grade watches, 
especially calendar watches, 
is backed by 25 years’ 
experience and the finest When calling at these Canadian Ports 
selection in London. | HALIFAX - SAINT JOHN - MONTREAL 
| QUEBEC - VANCOUVER - VICTORIA 


=O Ger . UNIVERSAL British Consols or 


Write for details to (Dept. 25) CALENDAR WATCH 























OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 





G & M LANE & CO, LTD A precision watch | 46 ” 
Always the 15 NEW BOND ST. Wi giving op p Long EXPORT cigarettes 
Ny ; 108 PICCADILLY Wi and phase of moon. at competitive prices “In Bond” for 
choice of connoisseurs (Park Lae Hotel) Price £24.10.0 Semmens and crew use, 
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I MACDONALD'S — SINCE 1858 
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Ge yan VELA 


COOLNESS 


: lrigerator 


GENERAL ELECTRIC » he ; MA NET KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY 
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Time Marches On! | 
My innings, going strong since 1820, 7 ; WAT KE it 
! d 4 y 


Is in us second century today. / ;, SCOTCH WHISKY 


SOHNNIE 


I’ve seen changes in the game, 
.* ‘ BORN 1820— 
But the spirit is the same — 
STILL GOING STRONG 


Both on the field and after close of play. 
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